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ADAM AND HIS POSTERITY 


I 


Nowapays the Biblical doctrine of “‘ Original Sin ”’ is out of 
fashion. The pride of the human heart finds it humiliating; the 
wisdom of man proscribes it as manifestly foolish; science glibly 
pronounces it untenable and retrograde; and modern theology 
straggles serf-like and equivocally in their train. But the Bible - 
continues to speak forth with the unchanging terms and indis- 
criminate challenge of God’s authoritative pronouncement. 

The universality of sin is not likely to be denied or ques- 
tioned to-day, except by religious perversions, such as Christian 
Science. Contemporary evidence, alas, is too overmastering. 
The annals of mankind contribute further corroborative proof. 
And the Bible states it without any suspicion of ambiguity: 
‘‘ There is none righteous, no, not one! . . . They are all gone 
out of the way, they are together become unprofitable; there is 
none that doeth good, no, not one! . . . For there is no differ- 
ence: for all have sinned, and come short of the glory of God ” 
(Rom. iii. 10, 12, 22, 23). The emphasis is trenchant and in- 
escapable. The human conscience recognises this as truth, 
simple and direct. ; 

How is one to account for the catholicity of sin? To what 
cause may it be attributed? Sin is said by some to be one of the 
regrettable, but inevitable, limitations of the finite—a disability, 
however, which is not without its useful and salutary purposes. 
It is regarded as essential to the expression of human freedom: 
man as a free agent must be at liberty to sin or not, as he chooses; 
it is only experimentally, as it were by the system of trial and 
error, that the thing which is good may be distinguished from 
that which is not good and that the progress of mankind may 
be maintained. Thus, according to this view, sin is of value to 
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the individual and to the race in an educative capacity, albeit 
its lessons are frequently learnt at the price of much pain and 
discomfort. It is held by others that a man’s environment is 
most to be blamed for his sinfulness: theoretically, good sur- 
roundings will produce virtuous living, but bad surroundings 
will produce vicious living. Therefore, ameliorate the world’s 
circumstances, moral, social, and civil, and the sin problem will 
in a proportionate measure be eliminated. But one is then per- 
plexed at the exhibition by young children, brought up in the 
midst of the most desirable influences, of sinful and vicious ten- 
dencies which are, to say the least, deplorable. On this eco- 
logical basis, too, it is vain to seek an explanation for the lapse 
into the grossest iniquity of men who, .professedly with the 
purest and holiest aspirations, have shut themselves away from 
the sin of the outside world behind monastic walls. The evolu- 
tionist points to sin as a relic of man’s more primitive and im- 
perfect ancestry, which as the race evolves is becoming increas- 
ingly vestigial, until ultimately it will disappear altogether. 

These and similar aetiologies all assume one fundamental pos- 
tulate, namely, that man is perfectible to an indefinite degree. The 
observation of one’s fellow-men and the testimony of history, 
both ancient and recent, should be sufficient to demonstrate to 
any man of even common intelligence the fallaciousness of such 
an idea. Moreover, the teaching of the Bible expressly contra- 
dicts it. But man is quick to clutch at any straw which with 
pretentious and plausible appearances bids fair to keep his arro- 
gance and self-importance above the swirling waters. It is our 
object to arrive at an acceptable statement of this radical problem 
which, at the same time, will be compatible with the teaching 
of God’s Word. 

This is not the place for discussing the credibility of the 
early chapters of Genesis. It is sufficient to state that we are 
satisfied that there are solid logical grounds for accepting them 
as trustworthy and preferable to any evolutionary view of man’s 
origin. In any case, both the Old and the New Testaments, 
with whose teaching we are concerned, speak in the most un- 
mistakable terms of Adam as a real historical individual. Start- 
ing from this point, then, no proof is needed to demonstrate 
our relationship to Adam as the first parent of mankind from 
whom all subsequent individuals have sprung. This is self- 
evident. We are all by descent his physical offspring, inheriting 
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mediately from him every distinctive human characteristic. In 
view of the admittedly universal prevalence of sin, the question 
in point is, what is the connection, if any at all, between our 
protogenitor’s sin and ours? 

At the conclusion of the sixth day, when creation was 
completed, God pronounced everything to be “very g 
Adam included. It is clear that Adam was created positively 
holy, for in what God had made there was neither sin nor death 
nor imperfection of any kind. But it also appears that Adam, 
while created positively holy, was endowed with the faculty of 
self-determination, either to the good or to the evil. Now, this 
does not mean that he was created in a state of neutrality or 
equilibrium, that is to say, without any previous inclination 
either to the good or to the evil. That would not be se/fdeter- 
mination, but imdetermination, a very different thing. It is a 
prevalent misconception that for a man to be constituted a free 
agent he must be centrally poised between the good and the 
evil, and by a volition of the mind exercise a choice. But this 
is only impotence and indecision, and is very far removed from 
freedom as it really is. Moreover, it is foreign to human experi- 
ence: no person has ever been in such a case, nor ever will be. 
Each man is inclined either to the good or to the evil dy nature 
—the unregenerate man to evil by the old nature, and the 
regenerate man to good by the new nature; and no man is 
capable of altering the direction of his inclination. True and 
essential freedom lies in one direction only, not in being perched 
on the centre-bar of indefinite neutrality, nor in jumping down 
upon the one side or the other according to fancy, but in being 
self-determined to the good. To be self-determined to the evil 
means bondage, defeat, and death; to be self-determined to the 
good (which is achieved solely by the grace of God in Christ 
Jesus, which turns a man right about face) is to taste of life and 
liberty as the all-powerful, all-wise, all-loving will of God holds 
sway over the heart. ‘ If the Son shall make you free, ye shall 
be free indeed! ”’ | 


IT 


Now Adam enjoyed a unique privilege in that he was 
created positively holy; God set the creature’s footsteps in the 
right direction on the pathway of life and liberty. But involved 
in the Divine prohibition to eat of the tree of the knowledge of 
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good and evil were two momentous possibilities: by obedience, 
the self-determination to good, resulting in absolute holiness 
and a glorified state free from merely human limitations; or, by 
disobedience, the self-determination to evil, resulting in the dire 
penalties of the curse and death. Had Adam been created im- 
mortal, there would have been no possibility of his dying; his 
destiny was to be decided by himself, according as he obeyed 
or disobeyed God’s probationary injunction. But this does not 
imply that he was created in a state of indeterminate neutrality; 
for God gave him every advantage, as already remarked, by 
making him positively holy and setting him off along the road 
of holiness and blessing; so that the overwhelming probability 
was that this man, so favoured as to know by experience good- 
ness and liberty and life, would not only in his own interests, 
but also for love of so benevolent a Créator, have chosen the 
good and eschewed the evil. There was for Adam a possibility 
of sinning (posse peccare), but also at the same time a possibility 
of not sinning (posse mon peccare); and every circumstance 
favoured his realisation of the latter. Had he remained faithful 
and holy, his meritorious probation would have gained him the 
reward of the impossibility of sinning (om posse peccare) in the 
place of the possibility of not sinning. But he transgressed the 
Divine statute, and by this act sin was originated in the human 
heart. 

When we come to inquire what are the implications of 
Adatin’s sin for the posterity that sprang from him as its proto- 
genitor we are brought face to face with a profound and per- 
plexing problem, in connection with which many formidable 
and saintly swords have been crossed in the arena of dogmatic 
theology. But, though it is a mystery which human compre- 
hension cannot hope fully to fathom this side of eternity, the 
Scriptures are not silent on this subject, and some of the greatest 
purely Christian philosophical literature has dwelt upon it as 
its theme. How considerable a debt is owed in this sphere to 
the devoted intellects of Augustine, Anselm, and Calvin! /The 
classical passage of Scripture is found in the fifth chapter of 
Paul’s Epistle to the Romans, and our investigations might 
almost be termed nugatory were we to pass over these difficult 
verses without notice. 

St. Paul is here drawing a comparison between the only 
two unique men in history: unique in that the one was created 
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but not born, and the Other born in a supernatural manner but 
not created; unique in that the respective work of each has 
vitally affected mankind as a whole. Through the first man, 
Adam, sin passed into the world, and death by sin; and thus 
death passed through into all men, inasmuch as all sinned. 
Through the one man’s lapse many died; more than that, through 
the one man’s lapse death has been reigning as king through 
that one man; and through the disobedience of the one man the 
many have been constituted sinners. So, by contrast, through 
the second Man the grace of God and the free gift unto justifi- 
cation by grace have abounded to many, who shall reign as kings 
in life through that one Man, “Jesus Christ; and through the 
obedience of the one Man the many shall be constituted righteous. 


. III 


In connection with the topic with which St. Paul is here 
dealing, it is important to observe the essential contrariness of 
these two men, Adam and Christ. It is plain from this passage 
that the only point of similarity between the two lies in the fact 
that in both cases “the many ”’ stand in relationship to “ the 
one”’, and “ the one” to “ the many”. Otherwise the contrast 
is fundamental. The judgment unto condemnation passes 
deservedly upon all on the ground that all sinned, and hence 
all are guilty. Apart from the Second Adam, who was without 
sin, there is no single exception to this rule: “‘ For there is no 
difference: for all sinned ’’ (Rom. ili, 22, 23). But, on the other 
hand, justification is not assigned to any man meritoriously, on 
the ground that he is righteous: it is a free, undeserved gift by 
the grace of God, and its bestowal is dependent not on any 
works committed but on faith. Furthermore, all men without 
discrimination are not thus justified, but only such as believe. 
Clearly the imputation of Adam’s sin or of Christ’s righteous- 
ness rests upon some very real and definite basis of identification. 
The New Testament leaves us in no doubt that the union with 
Christ is founded upon faith in the individual. Scripture, how- 
ever, is less explicit concerning the nature of the union with 
Adam, but its reality and its gravity are not lightly to be esteemed 
on this account. For each individual the especial truths, so 
unequivocally and insistently proclaimed in Holy Writ, are, on 
the one hand, that all sinned and consequently all stand con- 
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demned, and, on the other, that he that believeth on Christ is 


not condemned. 


Much depends upon the manner in which we interpret 
Rom. v. 12, which is a crucial verse. Here is a careful, parallel 


translation: 

Ava rotro domwep &’ dvOpirov 
dpaptia tov eionAGev, Kai 
dua. THs apaprias 6 Odvaros, kal 
eis mavras avOpurrous 6 SinAGevs 
mdvres uaprov. 


Therefore, just as through 


(id) one man sin passed into 
(cis) the world, and through 
sin death, so also death passed 
through (ad) into («s) all men 


on the ground that (é¢’9) all 
sinned. 


~The interesting repetition of the prepositions &d and «is is 
noted because they provide the first clue in connection with our 
inquiry. They inform us that sin, and by a natural consequence 
death, first passed into the world (hitherto “‘ very good ’’) through 
Adam as a channel; and, moreover, that death passed into all 
men through Adam as a channel. All men, then, are in some 
way associated with this first sin of the first man, for they all 
labour under its evil penalty, death. The Christian conception 
of God rightly and rigidly precludes the blasphemous idea that 
He should ever be capable of an unjust act; the very thought 
is an offence to His holy Nature, and is totally incompatible 
with those attributes which are most essentially and indispens- 
ably linked to His Deity. Now, it is obviously unjust to punish 
a man who is not guilty and to condemn him for what he has 
not done. Is mankind, then, merely the unhappy and ill-fated 
sufferer under the bitter fruits of this one sin of Adam, just as 
a pure and innocent child may be afflicted with a disease in- 
herited from a father who has sinned? If so, then there is no 
guilt attaching to this innate taint; it is only an unfortunate 
accident, a lamentable inconvenience, passive in character, and 
certainly undeserving of Divine judgment or displeasure in any 
form whatever. Suffering and disability are indeed the bitter 
fruits of this one sin, but death is something more: it sums up 
in one word the Divine judgment passed upon sin. And this 
judgment has passed through to all men inasmuch as all sinned; 
that is, all are guilty, and in consequence all are justly punished 
with the judgment of death. The guilt of this one sin is laid at 
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the door of every individual in the human race, else death 
would not have passed upon all men through this one sin. 
Origen and Augustine mistranslated ¢¢’@ as “in whom” 
a meaning which the phrase cannot bear; but in doing so they 
appear to have approached to the correct interpretation of the 
verse. The fundamental sense which St. Paul wishes to convey 
seems to be, that death passed through into all men on the 
ground that, when Adam sinned, all men sinned with him. (Cf. 
Bengel: ‘‘ guia omnes, Adamo peccante, peccaverunt.’’) Chrysos- 
tom understood zavres juaprov as indicating that all men 
were “‘ reckoned as having sinned ”, and Calvin as meaning that 
all “ were sinful’. But neither interpretation is satisfactory in 
view of the fact that auapraw is always and invariably active 
in its signification, and, as indicated above, upon the active par- 
ticipation of the whole human race in the one sin of Adam 
depends their culpability and just condemnation. Nor can it 
successfully be maintained that the verb is active in the sense 
that all men commit sins after birth, for the tenor of the whole 
passage makes it plain that the reference is to the ome sin com- 
mitted by Adam, and not to the individual sins of his posterity. 
This conclusion is strengthened by the statement of verse 14 
to the effect that death reigned even over them that, in the inter- 
val between Adam and Moses when there was no law, did not 
sin after the similitude of Adam’s transgression; that is, they 
did not disobey, as Adam did, a received command of God and 
do that which was expressly prohibited. Doubtless this holds 
good, too, for infants while they are still too young to be termed 
moral agents. Yet they are all subject to death, inasmuch as all 
sinned in Adam when he sinned. If anything is clear and 
obvious from St. Paul’s statement that “ a// sinned” (Rom. iii. 
23; Vv. 12), it is that newborn infants are included in the term 
‘‘ all”’: it necessarily includes every single individual, whether 
they live one day or one hundred years—or else the Apostle 
does not mean what he says and we must accuse the Holy Spirit 
of inaccuracy! The suckling sinned when Adam sinned and is 
ipso facto constituted guilty. But the New Testament provides 
us with solid grounds for trusting that all such children are 
covered by the atonement of Christ, and we cannot agree with 
Augustine when he avers that all babes who die unbaptised are 
eternally lost and condemned, even though it be, as he pre- 
sumed, to the very lightest of punishments. No penalty that 
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separates one from the presence and glory of God and our 
Saviour can be called mild! 

Before the theologians at the Council of Trent Catharinus 
propounded his theory that Adam is to be regarded as our 
federal representative: when he transgressed the Divine law he 
involved not only himself in guilt and punishment, but also his 
subsequent posterity, whom he represented before the Creator. 
This federal theory has achieved considerable sanction amongst 
Protestant doctors and is staunchly upheld by both the elder 
and the younger Hodge. But it must immediately be objected 
that if he represented us by a pact, we must obviously have 
commissioned him to act on our behalf at some date prior to 
his unfortunate lapse; nor can we logically be held to have done 
the deed which our representative perpetrated: we cannot simul- 
taneously have committed the identical sin as our representative, 
for a representative only acts in the absence of those who have 
commissioned him. 


IV 


On the basis, then, of what mysterious relationship to 
Adam are we reckoned as actively having sinned in him? Fol- 
lowing in the main the lines of interpretation so brilliantly pro- 
pounded by Augustine and Anselm, and in more recent times 
defended by Shedd, it seems that the correct answer is that the 
connection between Adam and his posterity in this matter rests 
upon a generic or specific foundation. If we a// sinned in Adam 
when he sinned, it follows that we must in some way have been 
present when he committed the first sin. It cannot be said of 
those who do not exist that they sin, or are guilty of sinning, or 
come under condemnation because of sin. The very idea is 
absurd; for nonentity is as incapable of acting as it is of being 
acted upon. We must, therefore, have had a real existence in 
Adam. It should be remarked that when Adam sinned he was at 
the time the complete human race and species; he was all 
humanity concentrated and unindividualised in the one person. 
Thus, in this respect, when he sinned all humanity sinned. 
Adam’s initial act of apostasy vitiated the whole of human nature 
which was resident in him. Hence the first individual act of 
sin gave rise to the corruption of human nature, or what we 
call ‘“‘ original sin’; but in all who have sprung from Adam 
it is the corruption of human nature, or the “ original sin ”, 
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which gives rise to all individual acts of sin. With the forma- 
tion of Adam the work of Divine creation ceased, and there- 
after creation gave way to natural and specific propagation. All 
the substance was there; the germinal seed for the procreation 
of posterity had been implanted in this one man; all mankind 
was actually and potently present in the one person of Adam. 
Who will presume to state at what stage a person becomes a 
responsible individual? Is the line of transition from irresponsi- 
bility to responsibility to be drawn at any particular age, or 
height, or weight? The old man of eighty is very different from 
the boy of eight: he is different in appearance; he is different 
in size; he is different in ways and habits of life; his thoughts, 
actions, circumstances are all different. Even his body is a 
different one: the very tissues and fluids have been used up, 
burnt out, and replaced many times over since the days of child- 
hood. Is then the octogenarian to be held responsible for some- 
thing which he did when he was a mere youngster—some folly, 
shall we say, which he would not dream of committing now he 
is a man of mature character and experience? Assuredly, we 
reply, for he is none the less one and the same person, although 
visibly, materially, and intellectually so radical a change has 
taken place in him since his boyhood. Let us go a step farther. 
The man is dead: can his dead body be imprisoned or flogged 
for embezzlement or be punished for adultery because when 
alive the man committed these crimes? Assuredly not; for a 
dead body is not a man, and cannot under any circumstance be 
held responsible for any deed which was committed through 
the instrumentality of this body when the man was alive. The 
body is merely a substantial, dimensional vehicle of the man’s 
self; but human nature, whether individual or entire, is imma- 
terial and dimensionless. At what stage (asked Aristotle) are 
we to say that an acorn becomes an oak? When shoot and root 
appear? when it is a sapling? or when it has grown to a full- 
sized tree? The truth of the matter is that none of these is the 
correct answer: they are all only periods in the existence of the 
tree, and cannot be dissociated from each other if the idea of 
the tree is to be maintained in its integrity. The explanation 
of the oak tree is that of a progressive history or process. Indeed, 
the oak tree may very really be conceived as already existent and 
present in the acorn; but for a just and sufficient understanding 
of what is meant by the idea of an oak tree one’s perspective 
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must take in every stage of its development, from the insignifi- 
cant acorn to full maturity, and thence on to decay and death. 
And so we see that a true conception of human nature cannot 
result from the contemplation of any single point in the exist- 
ence and experience of a man, nor is it to be confounded with 
that which is sensible, such as the visible, tangible, and actual 
properties of the human body. Adam is the acorn; and the 
development of the oak tree unfolds before us in the history of 
the human race, individualistically and collectively. Our pur- 
view must commence with Adam, continue systematically up 
to the present time along the whole range of past history, and 
end in accordance with the light which the prophetic Scriptures 
throw upon the consummation of all things. 

Adam’s probation, then, was essentially the probation of 
the whole human race; his apostasy was actively and voluntarily 
the apostasy of the whole human race; his condemnation was 
justly and logically the condemnation of the whole human race. 
Consequently, it is seen how the Divine decree promulgated 
through Moses is vindicated and put into effect: ‘‘ The fathers 
shall not be put to death for the children, neither shall the chil- 
dren be put to death for the fathers: every man shall be put to 
death for his own sin”’ (Deut. xxiv. 16—a verse actually urged 
against Augustine by Julian!). And the Apostle clinches the 
matter when he says: “ For there is no difference: for all sinned 
(Aorist, sjuaprov;—i.e. in Adam, the “ original sin ’’) and come 
short of the glory of God” (Present, torepotvra;—i.e. short- 
coming due both to “ original sin ’’ and to individual post-natal 
sin). And again: ‘‘ Death passed through into all men on th 
ground that all sinned.” 


V 


It is legitimate to conclude from the Scriptures already 
noticed that, had Adam not disobeyed the Divine command, the 
benefits now resulting to all believers through the obedience of 
Christ would immediately have passed upon all men through 
the obedience of Adam—namely, holiness and life; for all men 
would then automatically have been constituted partakers of 
human nature as it was in Adam before the fall, uncorrupt and 
holy. Thus ultimately would have been won absolute holiness, 
the impossibility of sinning, and absolute immortality, the impos- 
sibility of dying, both of them the prerogatives of God alone, 
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who only is all-sufficient and self-efficient, and who alone can 
bestow these ultimate gifts of sinlessness and deathlessness, 
which are the believer’s lot on earth in a finite experience, and 
will be his lot for ever in Heaven in an infinite experience. But 
they are not achieved by man consequent upon any all-sufficiency 
or szlf-efficiency of his own, but only inasmuch as he is kept 
by the power of God from falling. An analogy may be taken 
from the angels (created beings with whom there is no such 
thing as sexual propagation and transmission of sin). It seems 
that they, like Adam, were created positively holy, with the 
possibility of not sinning and hence of not dying, but also with 
the alternative possibility of sinning and of passing under sen- 
tence of death. So it happened that those that apostatised came 
under just condemnation of death and were cast down from 
heaven, whereas those that were obedient and faithful have been 
exalted by their Creator to a plane of indefectibility and immor- 
tality, where they are eternally kept, not by their own power, 
but by the power of God. 

We have seen how the whole of human nature was in Adam, 
and originated and actively participated in the first sin, the 
whole nature in consequence becoming polluted and vitiated. 
It is not difficult to follow the manner in which, as that nature 
became distributed by procreation, its corruptness was passed 
on to each individual of the species. (It should be remembered 
that the human nature is not something material and sensible, 
and thus, as it is transmitted to individuals, that it is not dis- 
sected as it were into ever diminishing portions; but just as each 
believer at the new birth receives the Divine nature in its full- 
ness, so each man at his physical birth receives the human 
nature in its fullness.) Two arguments are commonly brought 
against the Biblical doctrine of original sin: firstly, that the 
individual has no recollection of having committed this sin, and, 
secondly, that he has no sense of guilt in connection with it. 
But there are many sins, both small and great, committed in 
earlier years of which we retain no recollection, but in connec- 
tion with which we are sensible of an indisputable knowledge 
of guilt. And furthermore, it is incorrect to state that no indivi- 
dual is conscious of any guilt in connection with what is termed 
original sin; this may be so with the unregenerate man, but it 
certainly is not the experience of the regenerate man. The be- 
liever has a very distressing consciousness of the guilt attaching 
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to original sin. All of us who are not strangers to the grace of 
God in Christ Jesus are only too painfully aware of our innate 
sinfulness and utter inability and unworthiness, quite apart 
from any individual deed of disobedience which may stain our 
past. It is this, and this alone, which causes St. Paul to lay bare 
his struggling heart in the poignant confession of Romans vii. 
Indeed, our actual sins that we commit as individuals only serve 
all the more to throw into relief before our wretched gaze the 
inherent perversity of our nature. This is pre-eminently a mat- 
ter of Christian experience. Yea, even in the elect, who are 
redeemed and sanctified, the “‘ old man”’ will never be eradi- 
cated until at the return of our Lord we are provided with glori- 
fied bodies. Meanwhile, by an experimental faith in the power 
of His resurrection, it is possible and God’s purpose that the 
vitiating influence of the “old man” should be put out of 
action; it is to be reckoned by faith as crucified with Christ: 
“ Knowing this, that our old man was crucified with Him, in 
order that the body of sin might be rendered inoperative 
(xarapyn@j; not ‘‘ destroyed’”’, as A.V., nor “‘ done away ”’, as 
R.V.), to the end that we should no longer be in bondage to 
sin’ (Rom. vi. 6). Thus Paul says also that our Saviour Christ 
Jesus rendered death inoperative (not “abolished ”’, as A.V. 
and R.V.), and brought life and incorruption to light through 
the Gospel (2 Tim. i. 10). So too David, the prototype of the 
Messianic King, overwhelmed with penitence for his adultery 
and murder, cries out by the Holy Ghost: ‘‘ Behold, I was 
shapen in iniquity; and in sin did my mother conceive me!” 
(Ps. li. 5). Again Paul, the greatest of our Lord’s disciples, 
proclaims: “‘ We all once lived in the lusts of our flesh, doing 
. the desires of the flesh and of the mind, and were dy nature 
children of wrath, even as the rest’ (Eph. ii. 3). ‘‘ Therefore, 
just as through one man sin passed into the world, and through 
sin death, so also death passed through into all men, on the 
ground that all sinned.” 

The position of each individual before Almighty God is 
either in Adam or in Christ: there is no other alternative. 
“For as in Adam all die, even so in Christ shall all be made 
alive ’’ (1 ‘Cor; xv. 22). All are included as a race or genus in 
the sin of Adam and its consequences; but only “ they that are 
Christ’s at His coming ”’ are included in the salvation of God. 
All men were created in Adam and descend along the natural 
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line of human propagation; but only such as are re-created by 
the Holy Spirit become joint-heirs with Christ in the family of 
the Heavenly Father—“ being born again, not of corruptible 
seed, but of incorruptible, by the Word of God, which liveth 
and abideth for ever ”’ (1 Pet. i. 23). “ There are but two men ”’, 
says Thomas Goodwin, “ who are seen standing before God, 
Adam and Jesus Christ; and these two men have all other men 
hanging at their girdles.” 

How solemn and mysterious is our relationship in Adam, 
or, by the grace of God, in Christ! How past all comprehension 
that I who sinned in Adam, was shapen in iniquity, and born 
of corruptible seed, should be chosen in Christ! ‘‘ Such know- 
ledge is too wonderful for me: it is high, I cannot attain unto 
it!” “ For now we see through a glass, darkly; but then face 
to face: now I know in part; but then shall I know even as also 
I am known!” | 


E. Hucues. 
St. Fohn’s Church, 


Lewisham, London. 


SOME ASPECTS OF GOSPEL INTRODUCTION 


Papers read at the IV.F. Theological Students’ Conference, 
December, 1941 


INTRODUCTION 


In these papers no attempt is made to give a complete outline 
of the present state of Gospel research. Their object is rather 
to survey some recent lines of approach to the Gospels, and to 
suggest some definite conclusions to which recent research seems 
to me to lead. 

In the fascination of tracking down the original oral and 
documentary sources of our Gospels, the student at times for- 
gets that each Gospel ought primarily to be studied for its own 
sake, and in the light of the distinctive purpose of each of the 
four Evangelists. Whereas the sources are largely hypothetical, 
the Gospels themselves in their present Greek dress are there 
before our eyes, each an individual literary work with its own 
characteristic viewpoint, which has in great measure controlled 
the choice and presentation of the subject-matter. In attempting 
to discover how they were composed, we must by all means beware 
of regarding them as mere scissors-and-paste compilations. 

Again, important and interesting as critical study is, it 
should not obscure for us the real object for which all four 
Gospels were written, the knowledge of the Man Christ Jesus 
as Son of God and Saviour. The greatest and most lasting benefit 
will be derived from them if we study them not merely from the 
standpoint of textual, literary or historical criticism, of Form- 
geschichte, Kulturgeschichte, or even Religionsgeschichte, but rather 
from that of Heilsgeschichte, that is, with regard to the place they 
occupy in the unfolding of the world’s redemption. 

Questions inevitably arise about the bearing of these critical 
discussions on the divine inspiration of the Gospel record. These 
papers are written in full acceptance of the Reformed doctrine 
of the Scriptures. But the present study is confessedly a philo- 
logical, not a theological one; it examines the production of the 
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Gospels on the human, not on the divine side, although ‘the 
latter is always borne in mind. The divine inspiration of the 
Gospels may be regarded as largely a fulfilment of our Lord’s 
promise, “‘ The Comforter, even the Holy Spirit, . . . shall 
teach you all things, and bring to your remembrance all that I 
said unto you ” (John xiv. 26). Inspiration, however, cannot be 
demonstrated by historical and philological arguments alone; 
“ the things of the Spirit of God . . . are spiritually discerned ” 
(1 Cor. ii. 14). 

Yet there are some historical views of the Gospels which 
accord better than others with belief in their divine inspiration. 
A view which denies them practically any historical value is cer- 
tainly very difficult to square with such a belief. Indeed, it under- 
mines the whole Christian position, so intimately are history and 
the Gospel interwoven. It is the essence of the Gospel message 
that God entered mto the course of history when “‘ Jesus Christ, 
His only Son, our Lord . . . suffered under Pontius Pilate ”’. 
It is useless to argue that the historicity of the record does not 
matter, so long as its theological content is recognised. The 
outlook for Christianity would not be bright if we had no alter- 
native but to agree with Professor Rudolf Bultmann : 


“I do indeed think that we can now know almost nothing 
concerning the life and personality of Jesus, since the early 
Christian sources show no interest in either, are moreover 
fragmentary and often legendary; and other sources about 


Jesus do not exist.’” 


Although Bultmann himself, by an act of faith (some might 
say by a happy inconsistency), maintains his belief in Jesus as 
the Word made flesh, probably the majority who felt bound to 
accept his historical conclusions would find it impossible to share 
his faith. Similar misgivings to those aroused by Bultmann’s 
opinion must have been suggested to some hearers and readers 
by the conclusion of Professor R. H. Lightfoot’s Bampton 
Lectures for 1934: 


““ It seems, then, that the form of the earthly no less than 
of the heavenly Christ is for the most part hidden from us. 
For all the inestimable value of the gospels, they yield us 
little more than a whisper of his voice; we trace in them but 


the outskirts of his way’s.’ 
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But we need not be intimidated by these sceptical conclu- 
sions; there are solid grounds for seeing a much greater element 
of history in the Gospels than these writers allow. Even an old- 
fashioned liberal Modernist like Professor C. J. Cadoux protests 
against this scepticism: “‘ the use of Form-Criticism in order to ]} 
demonstrate the legendary character of the greater part of the | 
Synoptic narrative’, he says, “‘ seems wholly unjustified. . . . 

In regard to the historical credibility of the Synoptic Gospels 
themselves, I incline to take a more conservative and trustful | 
attitude than has prevailed in many circles since Form-Criticism 
became known.’’* Interpretation there necessarily is in the 
Gospels, but the interpretation arises out of the narrative; the 
narrative is not the product of the interpretation. ‘‘ The assump- 
tion that the whole great course of Chrisitan history is a massive 
pyramid balanced upon the apex of some trivial occurrence, is 
surely a less probable one than that the whole event, the occur- 
rence p/us the meaning inherent in it, did actually occupy a place 
in history at least comparable with that which the New Testa- 
ment assigns to it.” The interpretation is, indeed, part of the 
history, for history differs from a mere chronicle of facts in that 
it selects and interprets the relevant facts. The divine inspiration 
which controlled the recording of the events related in the } 
Gospels also controlled their selection and interpretation. 

From the very beginning, the proclamation of the Gospel 
story included an interpretation of the facts; the Christian belief 
is that this interpretation was the true one. In the earliest strata 
of our Gospels, as in the latest, Jesus is presented as the Messiah 
and Son of God. The earliest recorded proclamation of the 
Gospel after the Passion, Peter’s address at Pentecost, narrated 
events which were known to all the hearers, but the point of 
the address lay in the interpretation which he gave of those 
events, the same interpretation as we find in the Gospels and in 
the N.T. generally. Even such a simple statement as the first 
clause of Paul’s summary of his message in 1 Cor. xv. 3, ‘‘ Christ 
died for our sins according to the scriptures’, is much more 
than the statement of a historical fact; it involves the threefold 
interpretation (1) that the one who died was the Messiah, (2) 
that His death was “ for our sins ’’, and (3) that it wasin accord- 
ance with “ the determinate counsel and foreknowledge of God ”’ : 
as revealed in Hebrew Scripture. Paul was as familiar with the 

‘ event itself before his conversion as after; what made the differ- 
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ence was the new interpretation of the event.® If this necessary 
presence of interpretation in all true history be kept in mind, 
it will be seen that the recognition of its presence in the Gospels 
does not in any way detract from their historicity. 

For convenience, the ordinary notation of critical literature 
—“Q”,“L”, “M”, etc-—=1s used in these papers. As used 
here, these letters do not necessarily denote separate sources. 
““Q” denotes the non-Markan material common to Mt. and 
Lk.*, “ L” the matter peculiar to Lk., and “ M ” the material 
peculiar to Mt. The abbreviations Mt., Mk., Lk., Jn. refer to 
the Gospels; when persons are intended, these names are written 
in full. 


I 
Tue Synoptic PROBLEM 


The term “‘ Synoptic Gospels ”’ still serves a useful purpose, 
provided that it does not mislead us into exaggerating the dis- 
tinction between the first three Gospels and the ‘fourth. We are 
coming increasingly to see that the problems of the first three 
are much the same as those of the fourth; the differences are 
differences of degree rather than of kind. This statement holds 
good not only in form-criticism; that it is true also in textual 
and literary criticism has been shown by Streeter in The Four 
Gospels—it is suggested, indeed, in the very title of that work. 
The relation of the fourth to the first three has lately been des- 
cribed by Dr. William Temple in language which recalls the 
words of Calvin, Dicere soleo, hoc evangelium clavem esse, quae 
aliis intellegendis ianuam aperiat."’ The “evidence”, says Dr. 
Temple, “. . . supports the view . . . that the mind of Jesus 
Himself was what the Fourth Gospel disclosed, but that the 
disciples were at first unable to enter into this, partly because 
of its novelty, and partly because of the associations attaching 
to the terminology in which it was necessary that the Lord 
should express Himself. Let the Synoptists repeat for us as 
closely as they can the very words He spoke; but let St. John 
tune our ears to hear them.’’® 

Formerly one of the weightiest arguments against the 
historicity of some of the Johannine incidents was that the 
Markan narrative left no room for them. Thus Burkitt regarded 
this as the chief obstacle in the way of \ sted as historical 
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the account of the raising of Lazarus.* Few scholars of his rank 
will be found to-day to hold the same view of the continuity and 
completeness of the Markan narrative. Without going so far 
as those form-critics who deny any consecutiveness to that nar- 
rative,1° we have learned to allow for gaps in the sequence of 
events. Two recent writers in particular have to be mentioned, 
who have dealt with the relation between the Synoptic and 
Johannine chronology. One is Professor Maurice Goguel of the 
Sorbonne, who has shown that Lk. and Jn. agree in representing 
the Galilaean ministry as ending just before the Feast of Taber- 
nacles preceding the Passion. 


** Jesus did not enter Jerusalem a few days before the Pass- 
over, but at the Feast of Tabernacles, in the month of Sep- 
tember or October; he stayed there till the Feast of the 
Dedication, in December. Then he went away into retirement 
in Peraea; at the same time he remained in touch with his 
disciples in Jerusalem; he did not return to the capital until 
a short time before the Passover, ‘ six days before’, says John 
(xii. 1), that is to say, about the same time as his arrival is 
placed by the Synoptists.” 


Obviously this chronology puts the historicity of the rais- 
ing of Lazarus in quite a different light, so far as Burkitt’s 
argument is concerned. The other writer referred to is Dr. G. 
Ogg, whose Chronology of the Public Life and Ministry of Fesus 
appeared in 1940. Whether we accept his conclusions or not, 
they are significant for more reasons than one. He argues that 
the Synoptists imply a ministry of one year’s duration, and this 
he accepts as true, in so far as the Galilaean ministry is con- 
cerned. This year, “the acceptable year of the Lord ’”’ (Luke 
iv. 19), he fits into the Johannine framework between John v 
and vii. Like Goguel, he places the end of the Galilaean ministry 
immediately before the Feast of Tabernacles of John vii.2. All the 
other chronological data of John he finds consistent and accurate. 

Leaving the Johannine question for the present,!? we may 
briefly examine the present state of the Synoptic Problem. No 
new solution of the problem is here offered, but at most a modifi- 
cation of the solutions already in vogue. My main purpose is 
to suggest that, by examining the various lines of evidence in 
the light of recent research, we may be confident that in these 
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three Gospels we have several strands of first-hand testimony 
to the sayings and doings of our Lord, which together give us 
good and sufficient grounds for belief in the trustworthiness of 
our evangelic records. 

So far as our Greek Gospels are concerned, the Markan 
hypothesis seems likely to stand. The discovery of the priority 
of Mk. dates from the eighteenth century, but Lachmann first 
set the Markan hypothesis on a stable basis when in Studien 
und Kritiken (1835) he deduced not only the priority of Mk., 
but also the dependence of Mt. and Lk. upon it, from the fact 
that the common order of the three is the order of Mk. With 
the Markan hypothesis usually goes the recognition that there 
is a good deal of non-Markan material common to Mt. and Lk., 
the material designated “Q”’. 

The late J. H. Ropes, in a thoughtful and independent 
little book entitled The Synoptic Gospels (1934), summed up the 
present state of the Markan and “ Q” hypotheses as follows: 


“That Mark, in substantially its present form, was drawn 
on by Matthew and Luke for the greater part of their narra- 
tive of events and incidents, can be regarded as an achieved 
result of Synoptic criticism, and can be used without scruple as 
the basis of modern study. But it is surprising, and 4a little 
mortifying to scholarship, to have to admit that this funda- 
mental conclusion is the only assured result of the vast amount 
of incessant labour which has been expended on the so-called 
Synoptic Problem in the whole of the past hundred years 
and more. As to the other main question for the examination 
of which the material is directly open to students, that pre- 
sented by the great mass of sayings of Jesus common to 
Matthew and Luke, but not found in Mark, agreement among 
scholars is less than it was forty years ago. The widespread 
idea of a common source, now lost, for these two gospels— 
the theory of the ‘ Logia’ or ‘ Q ’—has tended to be modified, 
refined, and complicated to such a degree as, for that reason 
if for no other, to arouse doubts of its validity. There is a 
simpler, competing possibility, namely that Luke drew these 
sayings from our Gospel of Matthew, which has never been 
shown to be impossible. If this could be made a probability, 
the hypothesis of ‘Q’ would lose at least its main ground of 
support.” 18 
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This last suggestion of Ropes can scarcely be adopted with- 
out qualification. One of the most striking agreements between 
Mt. and Lk. is the use of évervAcgev in Matt. xxvil. 59 and 
Luke xxiii. 53 as against éveiAycev in Mark xv. 46; but this 
passage does not belong to “ Q ”’, and this agreement, like others, 
may be due to later assimilation of the texts of Mt. and Lk. As 
for the “‘ Q” material, there are many places where differences 
between the versions of Mt. and Lk. can best be explained as 
due to independent translations of a common Aramaic original.'¢ 
For this and other reasons a direct dependence of Lk. on our 
Greek Mt. cannot be regarded as probable. A suggestion which 
seems to me more probable will be made later on. 

Meanwhile we must examine Mk., our point of departure 
for Synoptic study. The object of Mk. is to narrate ‘‘ the begin- 
ning of the good news of Jesus, Messiah, Son of God”. It 
reflects the Gospel as it was preached in the early days of the 
Church, in order to secure belief in Jesus as Messiah and Son 
of God. Therefore it consists mainly of narrative. So far as we 
can learn from Acts and the Epistles, the Sayings of Jesus played 
little part in early Gospel preaching («jpvyua); their place was 
rather in the apostolic teaching (é:dax7). The preaching told 
how Jesus, from the days of John the Baptist’s ministry, went 
about doing good until the Jewish ruling caste procured His 
death at the hands of the Roman power, how God raised Him 
from the dead in token of His Messiahship and Lordship, and 
how He was to return to earth in glory to inaugurate in its full- 
ness the Messianic Age.'® This apostolic Kerygma is the subject 
of Mk. Now, according to Acts, the chief preacher of this mes- 
sage in the early days was Peter. Of his preaching we have 
these summaries, and thus we have internal confirmation of the 
tradition of the Elder whom Papias quotes: “ Mark, having be- 
come the interpreter of Peter, wrote down accurately all that he 
[Peter] mentioned, whether sayings or doings of Christ, not 
however in order. . (Eusebius, Hist. Eccl. iii. 39). Further 
confirmation of the Petrine authority behind much of Mk. was 
given in a series of linguistic studies entitled “ Marcan Usage” 
by C. H. Turner in 77S xxv (1924), pp. 377ff., xxvi (1925), 
pp. 12ff., 145ff., 225ff., 337ff. When Mark is called Peter’s 
‘interpreter ”’ (épunvevrijs), I see no reason to doubt that the 
word is to be understood primarily in its literal sense. Peter 
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must have known Greek, but he may well have been glad of the 
services of one who had a better command of that language than 
he had himself, just as the Greek style of 1 Peter is due to Silvanus 

(1 Pet. v. 12), and not to Peter himself. ) 

It is unnecessary to suppose, as many since the time of 
Clement of Alexandria!’ have done, that Mark did not begin 
to write down Peter’s Gospel until Peter’s unproved visit to 
Rome. Mark was in Jerusalem when Peter first began to preach 
there; Peter was a welcome guest in Mark’s home. There are 
grounds for believing that when Barnabas and Saul took Mark 
as their “ minister” (vxnperns) on their first missionary jour- 
ney (Acts xiii. 5), we are to understand the word in the sense 
which it bears in the Lukan prologue; Mark was a “ minister 
of the Word ”’ in the sense that he was acquainted with the facts 
of the Gospel story, and was thus a valuable companion to the 
missionaries. We may concede, however, that it was in Rome 
that his Gospel ceased to be used for private purposes only and 
was published in the form in which we have it; the Latinisms 
in which it abounds make this probable, and we know that 
Mark was in Rome about a.p. 60. We need not suppose that 
Peter was Mark’s only source of information; another probable 
source will be suggested later. 

About the time that Mark seems to have published his 
Gospel in Rome, we find him mentioned as being in Paul’s com- 
pany there along with Luke, the undoubted author of the Third 
Gospel and Acts (Col. iv. 10, 14). I believe that Luke’s twofold 
work was complete in substantially its present form about a.p. 62, 
the end of the period of two years mentioned in Acts xxviii. 30. 
Luke alone of the three Synoptists gives us a statement of the 
method and object of his work. According to his prologue 
(Luke i. 1-4), which is intended as an introduction to the whole 
of his twofold history, many had previously undertaken to draw 
up a narrative of the beginnings of Christianity, based on the 


_ evidence of those who were eye-witnesses of the evangelic events 


(like Peter) or ‘‘ ministers of the Word ” (like Mark). He him- 
self in turn, he continues, having traced the whole story accu- 
rately from the outset, decided to write it down in an orderly 
form for the benefit of one Theophilus, who had already received 
some information on the subject. 

_ The narrative of Acts throws considerable light on the | 
opportunities which Luke had for tracing the course of the 
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Gospel story. From time to time, and especially in the period 
from Acts xxi. 3 onwards, Luke came in contact with many 
people who could give him first-hand information about the 
story of Jesus and the early days of the Church. At Caesarea, 
both during his stay there with Paul on the way to Jerusalem 
(xxi. 8ff.), and during Paul’s subsequent detention there (xxiii. 
33-xxvii. 1), he had access to the household of Philip, who 
played an important part in the early days of the Jerusalem 
Church, and whose daughters were well known in later days as 
authorities on the early history of the Church.?* At Jerusalem 
Luke must have had ample access to first-hand information. 
And in Rome, as we have seen, he met Mark. Now these facts 
accord remarkably well with the “‘ Proto-Luke ”’ hypothesis first 
put forward apparently by Paul Feine in 1891,'*® best known in 
this country through its advocacy by Streeter in the Hibbert 
Fournal for 1921 and in The Four Gospels (1924) and by Dr. 
Vincent Taylor in Behind the Third Gospel (1926). This hypoth- 
esis, briefly, supposes that the first draft of Lk. consisted of the 
‘““Q” material together with the material peculiar to Lk., com- 
monly referred to as “‘ L.”. Whether this first draft, or ‘* Proto- 
Luke ”’, was ever published separately is very doubtful, but that 
it had a separate existence in Luke’s private possession is prob- 
able. After its completion Luke made the acquaintance of Mk., 
the greater part of which he added to his earlier draft, thus 
giving us the Third Gospel as we know it. This theory is the 
more attractive in that it accords well with the data of Acts, from 
which it is not difficult to conclude that the first draft was com- 
plete by the end of the two years in Caesarea, and that the 
Markan material was added in Rome. Luke recognised that 
Mark, the companion of the original apostles, was an excellent 
authority of the events in question, not only for the Gospel 
story, but no doubt also for the earliest chapters of Acts. 

In examining the constituents of “ Proto-Luke ’’, we must 
not assume without good reason that each of these, ““Q” and 
‘“‘L”, represents one source only. Since Luke knew of many 
who had undertaken to draw up an account of the Gospel story, 
he may have been indebted to several of them for his informa- 
tion.*® It is so easy and pleasant a pastime to reconstruct sources 
which no longer exist that we are apt to forget that perhaps they 
never did exist in anything like the form that we imagine. There 
is no ground for supposing that all the material peculiar to Lk. 
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_ example, that he was dependent on a special source for his 


Nativity narratives—perhaps, as Professor Torrey argues, on a 
little work composed in Hebrew.** We should, however, pay 
serious attention to Harnack’s ascription of the bulk of “‘ L”’ to 
Philip the evangelist and his daughters.** This, as we have 
seen, is antecedently probable from the history of Luke’s travels, 
and it is supported by other considerations. Philip was a Hel- 
lenist, whom we first meet in Jerusalem (Acts vi. 5); “L”, 
while composed in “‘ Jewish Greek” and depending, in so far 
as it contains sayings, on an oral Aramaic original, does not 
betray a written Aramaic origin as Mk. and “ Q”’ do,*¢ and it 
shows an interest in Southern Palestine rather than in Galilee. 
(For example, the resurrection appearances in Lk. are Judaean, 
and not Galilaean, as those in Mk. must have been.) “‘ L” also 
shows special interest in the Samaritans; Philip, we know, was 
the first to evangelise Samaria. The emphasis on poverty in 
‘““L.” may be illuminated by the work to which Philip was 
appointed as one of the Seven. The place occupied by women 
in “ L” gains in significance when we remember the part 
played by Philip’s daughters. Besides, it is pretty certain that 
Philip was one of Luke’s chief authorities for several of the 
earlier chapters of Acts, and this adds to the probability of his 
being a chief informant for part of the Gospel as well. But we 
need not trace the whole of “ L” to Philip. For instance, if 
Luke was a native of Antioch, as Eusebius tells us,*5 his special 
acquaintance with the affairs of the Herod family may have been 
due to contact with Manaen, the foster-brother of Antipas 
(Acts xili. 1). 

Luke appears in many points to have preferred the version 
given by his special source to that of Mk. or of the source 
whence he derived his ‘“ Q” material. Streeter has demon- 
strated fairly clearly that where Luke already had in “ Proto- 
Luke” an account of something told in Mk., he preferred to 
keep his original account.** The outstanding instance of this 
preference is found in the Passion Narrative. But “‘ L”’ seems 
also to have overlapped the source from which “Q” came, a 
source which Luke probably knew before he came to Caesarea. 
If we compare the Lukan version of the Sermon on the Mount 
with the Matthaean, we find that along with verbal identity in 
some portions (e.g., Luke vi. 41ff. = Matt. vii. 3ff.), there is 
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elsewhere such diversity of language, in the Beatitudes for 
example, as to make it difficult to believe that both drew upon 
a common document. And the distinctive features of the Lukan 
version of the Beatitudes are similar to features of “ L”’ which 
seem to betray the influence of Philip. There are signs that Luke 
knew more of the version of the Sermon that appears in Mt. 
than he actually used. Such abrupt transitions as in Luke vi. 
27, 39f., may show where he omitted passages from his earlier 
source, or passed from one source to the other.*”_ The corres- 
ponding Matthaean passages (v. 43f., vil. 1ff.) have no such 
abruptness of transition. Similarly, there is no need to suppose 
that the Matthaean mission of the Twelve is taken from the 
same source as the Lukan mission of the Seventy. It is more 
probable that the latter belongs to “ L.” (was Philip one of the 
Seventy?’); so also, I have no doubt, do the Parables of the Great 
Supper (Luke xiv. 16ff.) and the Pounds (Luke xix. 11ff.) as 
compared with those of the Marriage Feast (Matt. xxi. 1ff.) 
and the Talents (Matt. xxv. 14ff.). The diversities between 
these Matthaean and Lukan passages preclude a common writ- 
ten source; the similarities, on the other hand, can be accounted 
for in terms of form-criticism. 

But the crux of the Synoptic Problem is still the enigmatic 
““Q”, which, according to Burkitt, “ possesses the fascination 
of the elusive and the unknown’’.** Reconstructions of a 
hypothetical document ‘‘ Q ” have been frequent, and doubtless 
we have not seen the last of them, in spite of Burkitt’s warning 
of the futility of such attempts, seeing that “‘ we could not have 
constructed the Gospel according to S. Mark out of the other 
two Synoptic Gospels ’’.2® Yet these attempted reconstructions 
have served a useful purpose; in spite of their limitations, they 
give us at least some sort of idea of the most important non- 
Markan source lying behind Mt. and Lk. In particular, there 
is much of value in Harnack’s reconstruction and study in The 
Sayings of Fesus.*° WHarnack’s conclusion was that ““Q” was a 
document, “dominated by the belief in the Messiahship of 
Jesus ”’ (p. 243), consisting of Sayings, better preserved in Mt. 
than in Lk., composed in Aramaic in the apostolic epoch, earlier 
than Mk., probably by the Apostle Matthew. As usually en- 
visaged, it had no Passion narrative, but its report of the Sayings 
of Jesus was preceded by a summary of John the Baptist’s minis- 
try up to Jesus’ baptism. At an early date it appeared in more 
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than one Greek translation. Wilhelm Bussmann argues in his 
Synoptische Studien ii (1929) that the “ Q” material of Mt. and 
Lk. is derived partly from a single Greek source (his “ T”’, 
from Taufer), partly from. two different Greek translations of an 
Aramaic source (his “ R”’, from Redem). I do not think that 
these should be regarded as quite separate sources; it is enough 
to say that the Greek versions of “‘Q” represented in Mt. and 
Lk. were partly identical or nearly so, and partly divergent. 
And sometimes, as we have seen, what has been supposed to 
be the Lukan version of “Q” should rather be assigned to 
L 

It is likely that Apollos and the twelve Ephesian disciples 
of Acts xix. 1ff. learned the story of Jesus from such a transla- 
tion; this would account for their knowing the baptism of John 
only.*! Luke was probably already acquainted with one of these 
translations when she arrived at Caesarea; he has been pictured 
as approaching his Palestinian informants with his copy and 
asking them for further information on the subject-matter.*? 
Proto-Luke ”’ was thus Q ” amplified by “ and it seems 
that Luke sometimes preferred a version which he learned in 
Palestine to the one he had already. 

If it is true that the document “ Q” (I should prefer to 
say, the document from which Mt. and Lk. derived their “ Q” 
material) contained no Passion narrative, we have to account 
for this omission. Some account for it by seeing in “ Q ” merely 
a compendium of our Lord’s teaching for converts who already 
knew the Passion story; the best explanation to my mind, how- 
ever, is that given by Sir W. M. Ramsay in his Luke the Physician 
(p. 89). Ramsay maintains the impossibility of such a document 
considerably later than the Crucifixion omitting all reference to 
the death of Christ or to its importance for salvation, and con- _ 
tinues: 


“* There is only one possibility. The lost Common Source 
of Luke and Matthew . . . was written while Christ was still 
living. It gives us the view which one of his disciples enter- 
tained of him and his teaching during his lifetime . . . it was 
a document practically contemporary with the facts, and it 
registered the impression made on eye-witnesses by the words 
and acts of Christ.” 
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To suppose that one of the Gospel sources was actually “ 
composed within our Lord’s lifetime on earth may seem too 
bold, and yet it is a very reasonable explanation of the facts, if 
‘““Q” was anything like what its reconstructors have imagined. 

With Ramsay’s conjecture we should compare a suggestion 
of Professor B. S. Easton, to which we shall have to refer again 
when we come to consider form-criticism: 


“* 'We have every reason to believe that the first tradition 
of the sayings-groups and the parables arose in Jesus’ life- 
time and under his personal direction; the earliest content of 
the tradition he himself required his disciples to commit to 
memory ”’ (Christ in the Gospels, p. 41). 


Now, if our Lord indeed required the disciples to commit 
His teaching to memory, what better guarantee of their so com- 
mitting it could there have been than that it should be committed 
to writing?** This was no unlettered age in that part of the 
world, but one in which common people could read and write. 
Although the Rabbis of that day did not consider it proper to 
have their teaching set down in black and white, Jesus’ methods 
of teaching were in many respects different from theirs. Who 
then in the apostolic company was most likely to be charged 
with the duty of committing the Lord’s words to writing, or, if 
there was no such explicit injunction, who was most likely in 
any case to aid his memory by taking notes? Who but he who 
had sat at the receipt of custom, Matthew the tax-collector? 
The mention of his name brings us to the problem of the First 
Gospel and its relation to ““Q”’. 

The problems raised by the First Gospel have not yet found 
an entirely satisfactory solution, and I do not pretend to have 
come anywhere within sight of finality. But we may pay atten- 
tion to some considerations which should be kept in mind when 
dealing with the problems, and suggest one or two directions 
in which these indications seem to point. That Mt., like Lk., 
is dependent on Mk., so far at least as our Greek Gospels are 
concerned, is one of the few settled conclusions that do seem 
most clearly to emerge from a century’s study of the Gospels. 
The cogency of this conclusion cannot be conveyed in a sen- 
tence or two; the argument is cumulative, and can best be fol- 
lowed by a careful study of the linguistic evidence as presented 
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in Hawkins’ Horae Synopticae, with the help of a good Greek 
Synopsis, such as Huck’s, where the material is arranged in a 
form free from prejudice in favour of any one hypothesis. 

The earliest relevant external evidence is the extract from 
Papias preserved by Eusebius (Hist. Eccl. iii. 39), “‘ Matthew 
compiled the /ogia in the Hebrew [i.e., almost certainly, Aramaic] 
speech, and everyone translated them as he was able”’.** All 
later patristic statements on the origin of Mt. seem to be simply 
amplifications of Papias. The crucial word in the sentence is 
logia. What were these /ogia? I cannot agree with the now 
fashionable view that they were a collection of Testimonies, O.T. 
quotations characteristic of the First Gospel, despite the distin- 
guished advocates of this view, from Burkitt and Rendel Harris*§ 
onwards. Matthew may have made such a collection, but that 
is not what the words of Papias refer to. No doubt Papias under- 
stood the statement of the First Gospel, as Eusebius certainly 
did, but the statement almost certainly did not originate with 
Papias, but rather with the Elder from whom he received his 
information about Mk.** It seems most reasonable to under- 
stand Adyia in the sense which it bears in the title of Papias’s 
own work, trav xvptaxdv Aoyiwv, “ Expositions of the 
Lord’s Oracles (or Sayings)’. That is to say, the /ogia which 
Matthew compiled were xvpiaxa Xoyra, “ Sayings of the Lord”. 
This is not a new interpretation, of course; it goes back 
at least to Schleiermacher, who supposed that the statement 
referred to the lost ‘‘ Second Source” behind Mt. and Lk. It 
has been frowned upon of late, but appears to me to be the most 
likely sense of the fragment, and is supported in our day by the 
able advocacy of Professor T. W. Manson.*? 

If we compare this interpretation of Papias with the earlier 
suggestion, that Matthew was the most likely person to commit 
our Lord’s teaching to writing, we find that the two lines of 
evidence strengthen each other. But can we make any further 
suggestion as to what Matthew wrote? Did he compile nothing 
but Sayings of Jesus and, perhaps, O.T. quotations? These 
quotations must have been attached to some account of the 
events in which their fulfilment was found; as for the Sayings 
of Jesus, it is probable that some idea was given of their setting, 
in the form of a narrative outline or framework.** In addition 
to the “‘Q” Sayings, those in ‘“‘ M ”, the material peculiar to 
Mt., should be regarded as part of what Matthew compiled. 
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““M._”’, says Professor Easton, “‘ would seem to be nothing more 
_ than the portion of the Sayings used by the First Evangelist 
alone.”’** The reason for their omission by Luke is not far to 
seek if we consider their marked Jewish flavour, which would 
not suit the purpose and outlook of the Third Gospel. In The 
Poetry of our Lord (1925), C. F. Burney gives strong linguistic 
arguments for the genuineness of the “‘ M ”’ discourses, the bulk 
of which he shows to have the same poetical pattern as other | 
ayings of Jesus. Thus there is reason to credit Matthew with 
Ne " and the greater part of ““M_”’, along with an undefined 
ount of narrative framework and possibly O.T. quotations in | 
their appropriate context. It would be misleading to call all this 
material “‘ Q”’, which had best be reserved as a symbol for the | 
non-Markan material common to Mt. and Lk.; a better name 
for this Second Source would be “‘ Proto-Matthew ’’. Harnack,*® 
as we have seen, considered that ‘“‘Q”’ was better preserved in 
Mt. than in Lk.; Burney arrived at the same conclusion along 
quite different Lines. os | 
While the priority of Mk. seems established so far as our —| 
Greek Gospels are concerned, there are indications that Mark 
knew and used the Second Source in its earliest form. This has 
been admitted by B. Weiss, Harnack, B. W. Bacon and others, ** 
and new and welcome light has been thrown on this question 
too by C. F. Burney. Burney argues that the Markan version 
- of some Sayings is less original than the corresponding version ) 
in Mt., ** and that therefore “‘ blind confidence in Mark, as : 
necessarily preserving the most original form of sayings that 
are supposed to be derived from him, is wrong ’’ (op. cit., p. 8). 
Where our Mt. depends on Mk., it abbreviates Mk.; on the 
other hand, the Markan account of John’s ministry, followed by 
our Lord’s baptism and temptation (Mark i. 2-13), looks like | 
an abbreviation of Matt. iii. 1-iv. 11. Both Mt. and Lk. place 
the beginning of the Sermon on the Mount after the passage 
corresponding to Mark iii. 7-13; a certain roughness has been 
detected in Mark iii. 13 which may have been caused by the 
omission of the Sermon.** Mark iii. 23-30 looks like an abbre- 
viated form of Matt. xii. 25-37. (Luke xi. 14-23 is another 
shortened version of the same incident, to which the Saying 
about the unclean spirit seeking rest has been added because of 
similarity of topic.) For this part of his narrative, then, Mark 
may have been dependent, not on Peter’s reminiscences, but on ‘ 
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the narrative outline of ‘‘ Proto-Matthew’”’. “‘ The other ‘ dis- 
courses’ in Matthew all have more or less embryonic parallels 
in Mark”, says Professor Easton,*® and he argues that these 
embryonic parallels are not always the original. ‘‘ In the case 
of the eschatology . . . Matt. x contains elements earlier than 
Mark xiii; similarly the mission charge in Matt. x is partly more 
primitive than the parallel in Mark vi. The result is of course 
a problem of great complexity that certainly will always defy 
final solution; but we should not forget that the problem 
exists.”’ 

Nor is it only “ Q” discourses to which Mk. appears to 
supply embryonic parallels; Mark xii. 38-40 seems to be an 
abridgement of the denunciatory discourse of Matt. xxiii. 1-39, 
and the five verses following the Markan version of the eschato- 
logical discourse (Mark xiii. 33-37) compress the lessons taught 
in Matt. xxiv. 3%-xxv. 36, and both these Matthaean passages 
belong to ““M”. This may strengthen the argument that 
““Q” and “‘ M ” are drawn from one source. 

Matthew was not a disciple of the Lord from the very 
beginning of His Galilaean ministry. But if the Markan order 
here is chronological, his call (Mark ii. 13ff.) preceded the Ser- 
mon on the Mount (which, as we have seen, is inserted by Mt. 
and Lk, after what corresponds to Mark iii. 13). When he 
wished to provide an introduction to his compilation, he had 
easy access to various sources of information: The history of 


John’s ministry was well-known; for the story of the Temptation 


he must have been indebted to Christ Himself. 

Internal evidence supports the Papian tradition that Mat- 
thew’s Aramaic work existed in more,than one Greek translation. 
One of these translations came into the hands of Luke about the 
year 50, and was used by him in the preparation of “ Proto- 
Luke’. That Luke largely preserved the original order of Mk. 
when later he incorporated it into his work does not necessarily _ 
imply that he must have preserved the original order of “* Proto- 
Matthew ”’. He may well have felt more free to rearrange what 
was mainly a collection of discourses than to rearrange a his- 
torical narrative.‘? He omitted from his own work parts of 
‘* Proto-Matthew ” which did not suit the special intention of 
the Third Gospel (generally the ‘“‘ M ” material), other parts he 
replaced by the “ L”’ tradition which he learned in Palestine. 
Even where he retained the version of “‘ Proto-Matthew ”’, he 
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altered the style so as in many places to obscure the parallelisms 
and other patterns familiar in Hebrew and Aramaic poetry, 
which would be strange in the ears of his Greek audience.‘ ® 

Another Greek version of ‘‘ Proto-Matthew ’’, which had 
received amplifications during the four intervening decades since 
its inception, was conflated‘*® towards the year 70 with the sub- 
stance of the Greek Mk., thus giving us our G Mt. This 
accords better with the evidence than does Zahn’s hypothesis, 
that the Greek Mk. (produced c. 64) was dependent on the 
complete Mt. which had appeared in its original Aramaic form 
c. 60, and that the complete Aramaic Mt. was turned into Greek 
c. 80-90, the translator using the Greek Mk. as an aid in the 
work of translation. The relation between Mt. and Mk. is too 

subtle and complicated to be explained in terms of Zahn’s theory. 

Even at that early date, conflation and contamination of texts 
and other tendencies found in later MSS. were already operating 
towards uniformity in the language of those passages common 
to two or more of the Gospels. “‘In the Textus Receptus the 
Gospels are very much more alike than in any even moderately 
critically corrected text, and the differences would be even 
greater, if text criticism were more advanced than it is at 
present ” (Th. Zahn, Jntr. to N.T., iti, p. 110). 

Whether the Aramaic “ Proto-Matthew ” continued to 
enjoy a separate existence after the formation of our Mt. is very 
difficult to say. A great deal of Palestinian literature must have 
perished in the national catastrophes of a.p. 70 and 135. It has 
been inferred from some passages in the Talmud that an Ara- 
maic Gospel was known in Jewish circles in the latter half of 
the first century and the earlier part of the second, and that 
some people (presumably Jewish Christians) claimed that it 
should be regarded as on a level of canonicity with the O.T. 
books. This was the “‘ Evangelion ’’ whose name was altered 
to ‘Awon-gillayon by R. Yochanan (c. 70), and to ’Awen-gillayon 
by R. Meir (c. 130), both expressions meaning “ Iniquity- 
margin ”’.5° It is also possible that Christian writings are de- 
noted by the books of the Minim (“ heretics ’’).5 Whether the 
“* Evangelion ”’ which aroused the hostility of Rabbis Yochanan 
and Meir was an original Aramaic Gospel or the Targum of a 
Greek one we cannot say with certainty, though at that time an 
original Aramaic work may seem more likely. Even so, there 
is little to show us whether its contents, corresponded with those 
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of any of our Gospels. Targums of the Greek Gospels did exist 
as early as the second century; we have, of course, the Old 
Syriac Gospels, in the Aramaic dialect of Edessa and its neigh- 
bourhood, and the relics of Palestinian Syriac texts. A Targum 
of the Greek Mt. was in use in the fourth century among the 
Aramaic Christians of Syria, the ‘“‘ Gospel according to the 
Nazarenes ” referred to by Epiphanius (Haer. xxix. 9, 4), and 
by Jerome in his commentary on Mt. and elsewhere. Jerome 
at first made the mistake of regarding it as the original text of 
Mt., and it was probably under this impression that he took the 
trouble of translating it into Greek and Latin (de wir. i//. 2, etc.). 
There are serious grounds for thinking that he made another 
mistake in confusing it with the “Gospel according to the 
Hebrews ”’,5* which apparently was an Ebionite Gospel current 
in a Greek dress in Egypt and Transjordan, but probably 
originally written in Aramaic. This “ Gospel according to the 
Hebrews ” is quoted by Clement of Alexandria (Strom. i. 9, 45; 
v. 14, 96) and Origen (on John ii. 12; on Jeremiah, Hom. xv. 4), 
and according to Eusebius (Hist. Eccl. iv. 22) it was used by 
Hegesippus (c. a.D. 170). Whether it may originally have been 
our posited “‘ Proto-Matthew ”’, edited in an Ebionite sense, 
there is not sufficient evidence to decide. Though it contained 
material not found in our Mt., yet it was a shorter Gospel, con- 
taining according to the Stichometry of Nicephorus 2,200 lines 
as compared with 2,480 in Mt. 

I know of no adequate reason for dating any of our Synoptic 
Gospels much, if at all, later than a.p. 70. The arguments of 
Blass** and Harnack®* for the early dating of Lk. (c. a.p. 62), 
and of Allen®® and Harnack** for dating Mt. about 70 seem 
to me sufficiently decisive. None of the three. necessarily pre- 
supposes the Fall of Jerusalem. I do not believe that it is 
referred to as a past event in the Olivet discourse in any of its 
three versions, or even in Matt. xxii. 7. 

In assessing the reliability of ancient historical documents, 
it is generally agreed that, other things being equal, their relia- 
bility is likely to be greater, the shorter the space of time between 
the events recorded and the documents recording them. We 
can apply this criterion with confidence to our Gospels, quite 
apart from the implications that arise from their claim to divine 
inspiration. And besides the early date of composition of the 
Synoptics, I have tried to show that all of them contain material 
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which took shape at a still earlier time, some of it even before 
the Passion, and that this material, besides being for the most 
part first-hand evidence, was transmitted along at least three 
independent and trustworthy lines, agreeing in their presenta- 
tion of the basic facts of the Christian faith—a threefold cord 
not quickly broken. 


(To Be Continued) 
F. F. Bruce. 


University of Leeds. 


1 Fesus and the Word (1935), p. 8. Tr. from the German 
of 1926. 

* History and Interpretation in the Gospels (1935), p. 225. 
The impression we get from such a conclusion is that the | 
Gospels contain a minimum of history and a maximum of inter- | 
pretation. One is reminded of the story of the old verger at 
St. Mary’s, Oxford, who thanked God that in spite of having 
listened to forty series of Bampton Lectures “‘ to confirm and | 
establish the Christian Faith ’’, he had not yet lost his Christian 
faith. | 

* The Historic Mission of Fesus (1941), pp. 8, 10. 

*C. H. Dodd, History and the Gospel (1938), p. 109. This 
book ought to be read by all who are dissatisfied with Professor 
Lightfoot’s treatment of the same subject. 

6 The event itself is recorded by Tacitus (Ann. xv. 44): ) 
auctor nominis eius Christus Tiberio imperitante per procuratorem 
Pontium Pilatum supplicio adfectus erat (“ Christ, from whom 
they [the Christians] received their name, had been executed by 
the procurator Pontius Pilate when Tiberius was Emperor ”’). | 
In this sentence by itself there is hardly any interpretation; the 
title ‘“‘ Christ ’’ was for Tacitus simply a personal name and had 
no such theological significance as it had for Paul. Paul could 

-not have referred to Jesus as Christ before his conversion. 

¢ Julius Wellhausen is usually credited with the first use 
of “‘ Q”’ in this sense; it is explained as the initial of the German 
Quelle (“source ’’). But Dean Armitage Robinson claimed to} 
have used it earlier when lecturing on the Two Document 
hypothesis; the Markan source he designated as “‘P” (the 

» initial of Peter), and the most convenient symbol for the Second 
Source was “Q”’, the letter most naturally used along with | 
“P”. See Lightfoot, op. cit., p. 27 n. | 
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7“ I am in the habit of saying that this Go§pel is the key 
which opens the door for the understanding of the others ” 
(J. Calvin, Argumentum in evangelium Ioannis). | 

* Readings in St. John’s Gospel (1940), p. xxxii. Though 
not intended to be a contribution to learning, this work is 
marked by the sound scholarship and theological insight which 
we have learned by happy experience to associate with the new 
Archbishop of Canterbury. Other important contributions to 
the study of Jn. are the commentaries by J. H. Bernard (1928) 
and Sir E. Hoskyns (1940), C. F. Burney’s Aramaic Origin of 
the Fourth Gospel (1922), W. F. Howard’s The Fourth Gospel in 
Recent Criticism and Interpretation (1931), and several others. 

* The Gospel History and its Transmission (1906 and later), 
pp- vii, vil (2nd ed., 1907), 222. 

10 F.g., K. L. Schmidt, Der Rahmen der Geschichte Fesu 
(1919); A. E. J. Rawlinson, St. Mark (Westminster Comm.) 
(1925). 
11 Life of Fesus (1933), p- 400. Tr. from French of 1932. 

12 The chief reason for not treating Jn. in greater detail 
was because of its excellent treatment at a similar Conference a 
few years previously by Mr. E. K. Simpson (see his article, 
‘The Authorship and Authenticity of the Fourth Gospel ”’ in 
The Evangelical Quarterly, April 1938). 

pp. g2f. 

14 E.g., doa eav (Matt. vii. 12) and xaOwés (Luke vi. 31) 
may be variant translations of Aram. kema de. Similar Greek forms 
occur in the LXX of Gen. xliv. 1 and xli. 13 respectively as 
variant renderings of the corresponding Hebrew term ka’asher. 
The whole question is discussed more thoroughly in the third 
paper of this series, ‘‘ Aramaic Origins”. 

15 See C. H. Dodd, The Apostolic Preaching and its Develop- 
ments (1936). 

1¢ The quotation continues: “ For he was neither a hearer 
nor a companion of the Lord; but afterwards, as I said, he 
accompanied Peter, who adapted his teachings as necessity 
required, not as if he were making a compilation of the Sayings 
of the Lord. So then Mark made no mistake, writing down in 
this way some things as he [Peter] mentioned them; for he paid 
attention to this one thing, not to leave out anything that he 
had heard, nor to include any false statement among them.” 
The translation is difficult, as the Greek is ambiguous in some 

13 
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crucial respects. Thus I have twice inserted ‘“ Peter” before 
“mentioned ”, though the subject may be “ Mark”. The 
verb itself (areuvmudovevoey) may mean either “ mentioned” or 
“remembered”. Any translation, therefore, demands a con- 
siderable element of interpretation. | 


17 Apud Euseb., Hist. Eccl. vi. 14. Contemporary with - 


Clement is the anti-Marcionite Prologue to Mk. (c. a.p. 170), 
the Latin version of which says of Mark: Jste interpres fuit 
Petri. Post excessionem ipsius Petri descripsit idem hoc in partibus 
Ttaliae euangelium. 


18 Proclus ap. Euseb., Hist. Eccl. iii. 31; ae ibid 


ill. 39. 
, _ +° Eine vorkanonische Uberlieferung des Lukas in Evangelium 
und Apostelgeschichte. 


20 See D. M. MclIntyre, “ The Building of the Third 
Gospel”, in The Evangelical Quarterly, Vol. 1, pp. 130ff. 

*1 Cf. the Multiple-Document hypothesis advocated by 
Professor H. Torm of Copenhagen in the Church Quarterly 
Review, July-Sept. 1925. And more attention ought to be paid 
to Luke’s possible dependence on Paul as a source of informa- 
tion. Paul must have had special knowledge about Jesus (cf. 
Acts xx. 35, and the account of the Last Supper in 1 Cor. xi. 
23ff., which has close affinities with Luke’s account). Paul 
spent a fortnight with Peter about a.p. 35 (Gal. i. 18), “and 
we may presume’’, says Professor Dodd, “they did not 
spend all the time talking about the weather”. The private 
information which Paul received from Peter may have covered 
different ground from Peter’s kerygma, written down by 
Mark. 

22 Our Translated Gospels (1935), p. ix. 

23 Luke the Physician (1907), pp. 153ff. Harnack’s series 
of “‘ New Testament Studies ”, which appeared in English dress 
in the Crown Theological Library, still repays the closest study. 


His theology belongs to pre-1914 days, but his scholarship has . 


not become similarly obsolete. N. T. students of to-day can but 
stand on his shoulders. 

24‘ The [peculiar] Lucan matter offers little or no en- 
couragement to the hunter of written Aramaic documents ” 
(T. W. Manson, Expository Times, Vol. xlvii. p. 9). 

25 Euseb., Hist. Eccl. iii. 4 (Aoveas ro yévos dv 
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am’ ’Ayrioxeias); similarly the anti-Marcionite Prologue to Lk. 
says éorw 6 Aoveas ’Ayrioxeis Zvpos. Did Luke meet Peter in 
Antioch? 

2¢ The Four Gospels, pp. 209ff. 

27 This question is carefully examined by B. S. Easton in 
Christ in the Gospels (1930), pp. 13ff. In these papers I am much 
indebted to Professor Easton’s independent studies in the 
Gospels. | 

28 Earliest Sources for the Life of Fesus (1922), p. 35-. 

2° The Gospel History and its Transmission, p. 17. 

*° Eng. tr., 1908, from the German of 1906. 

#1 See F. J. Badcock, ‘‘ The Date and Authorship of Q” 
(Church Quarterly Review, July—Sept. 1941). 

$2 Cf. T. W. Manson, The Teaching of Fesus (1931), 
pp- 39ff. 

#3 J. Rendel Harris, in another connection, speaks of the 
possibility that our Lord’s teaching was taken down on the spot 
by “some reporter or shorthand-writer” (Expository Times, 
Vol. xlviii, p - 186). 

34 pev odv ’"EBpaids Ta Adyia 
(al. cwerafaro). avra ws fw duvaros exarros. 

#5 F, C. Burkitt, The Gaapel History and its Transmission, 
p. 127; J. R. Harris, Testimonies i (1916), pp. 108ff. 

*¢ Cf, the argument of Professor Manson in Expository 
Times, Vol. xlvii, p. 9: “‘ No one who has pondered what Euse- 
bius has to say about the intelligence of Papias will find it easy 
to believe that the historian would have wet his pen to record 
the private opinion of Papias on matters of Biblical criticism. 
One does not quote as an authority the person whom one has 
just described as little better than an idiot.” (c¢ddpa yap ro 
dv Tov . . paivera, says Eusebius of Papias.) 

#7 E.g., in the article just quoted, in The Teaching of Fesus, 
and in Major, Manson and Wright’ s The Mission and Message 
of Fesus (1937). 

Cf. B. W. Bacon, Studies in (1930), p- 1043, 
A. H. McNeile, The Gospel according to St. Matthew (1915), 
p. Xi. 

** Christ in the Gospels, p. 16. 

*° Harnack, Sayings of Fesus, passim; on p. xii he, quotes 
Wernle for the same position. 

41 The Poetry of our Lord, pp. 87f. 
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‘2 Cf. B. W. Bacon, Beginnings of the Gospel Story (1909), 
pp. 9ff., Studies in Matthew, pp. 107f. 

‘3 E.g., Mark viii. 35 compared with Matt. xvi. 25; 
Mark x. 27 with Matt. xix. 26; Mark xiv. 7 with Matt. xxvi. 11. 

#4“ And why is Mark iii. 13 so hopelessly obscure?” 
(Easton, op. cit., p. 19). — 

‘5 ibid., p. 20. 

‘* ibid. It is such considerations as these that form the 
main plank in the argument of Dom John Chapman’s Matthew, 
Mark and Luke (1937), that the Greek Mk. is dependent on 
the Greek Mt. Cf. the exposition of his argument by J. N. 
Geldenhuys in The Evangelical Quarterly, Vol. xi. pp. 300ff. 
This position, however, creates more problems than it solves. 
The problems on both sides are better accounted for by sup- 
posing that while Mk. is an important source of the Greek Mt., 
Mk. in its own turn was partly dependent on “‘ Proto-Matthew ”. 

‘7 Cf. Bacon, Studies in Matthew, pp. 99ff. 

«* Burney, op. cit., p. 87. 

‘* The usual account is, to quote Professor T. W. Manson, 
“‘that Matthew conflates his sources, while Luke selects from 
his” (Mission and Message of Fesus, p. 307). So also Bacon 
says that the text of Mt. “is generally closer than Lk.’s to the 
original when he transcribes sections of Q, but is also much 
more apt to be conflated with Mk.” (op. cit., p. 104). The 
extent of the alleged conflation is greatly modified, however, if 
we are right in contending (a) that Mt. represents the common 
Second Source better than Lk. does, and (4) that Mk. was also 
partly dependent on this source, even for some narrative material. 
Even so, “‘ conflated’’ seems the best word to describe the 
process so far as we can judge it. In that case, however, the 
problem tends to become one of the sort properly tackled in 
terms of sextual criticism. According to A. von Harnack, “ the 
first gospel more than any other of the synoptics, and in course 
of a more considerable period of time, has suffered from serious 
and repeated interpolation. That the synoptic gospel which 
was most read should have received the most numerous accre- 
tions, and should be latest in date, is nothing remarkable, but 
only natural ’’ (Date of the Acts and the Synoptic Gospels [1911], 
pp- 134f.). The arrangement of the subject-matter in Mt. is 
best accounted for by supposing that it circulated originally in 
a Jewish-Christian community as a new Torah, consisting like 
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the Mosaic one of five parts: “‘ the sequence of events as des- 
cribed in Matthew corresponds chronologically with the Jewish 
liturgical seasons ”’ (P. P. Levertoff in Gore’s New Commentary, 
N.T., p. 129). Let me emphasise again the tentative nature of 
much that I have said here about Mt.; it is only an approach 
to what I hope will be a more thorough and rewarding examina- 
tion of the whole problem of the First Gospel. _ 

5° Babylonian Talmud, Shabdath, 116 a, b. 

51 According to the Tosefta, Yadaim ii. 13, “‘ the rolls of 
the books of the Minim do not defile the hands”, i.e., they 
are not canonical. This seems to imply that there had been 
some disputation as to their canonicity. The “ books of the 
Minim ” are also mentioned in Tosefta, Shadbbath xiii. 5, and 
the “ books of the law written by the Minim ” in the Babylonian 
Talmud, Gittin, 45 b. 

52 Jerome uses the terms “‘ According to the Nazarenes ”’ 
and “‘ According to the Hebrews ”’ interchangeably for one and 
the same Gospel. Readings similar to those quoted from the 
Nazarene Gospel occur as marginal notes in a group of MSS. 
of the Gospels, under the caption ro "lovdaxdév. Some of the 
“ Sayings of Jesus” found in Egyptian papyri may have been 
taken from the ‘“‘ Gospel according to the Hebrews”. Cf. 
Bacon, op. cit., pp. 478ff.; M. R. James, The Apocryphal New 
Testament (1924), pp. 1ff.; A. Schmidtke, Neue Fragmente und 
Untersuchungen zu den judenchristlichen Evangelien (1911). 

5% F, Blass, Philology of the Gospels (1898), pp. 21ff. 

54 Date of the Acts and the Synoptic Gospels, pp. 11 6ff. 

55, W. C. Allen, International Critical Commentary, 
Matthew, pp. |xxxivf. 

5¢ op. cit., pp. 133ff. Harnack considered Matt. xxii. 7 
to be of special weight in favour of a date after the Destruction 
of Jerusalem, but would not exclude with absolute certainty an 
earlier date. ‘ Chap. xxvii. 8 and many other passages are rather 
in favour of composition before the catastrophe ”’ (p. 134, #.). 
C. C. Torrey, indeed, asserts that there is no passage in any — 
of the four Gospels which clearly indicates a date later than 
A.D. §0, or an origin outside Palestine (Our Translated Gospels, 
p. x), but this refers to his postulated Aramaic originals of the 


four Gospels. 
F.F.B. 
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HUMANIST TRENDS OF THE EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY 


THz most noteworthy theological development of the present 
age is without doubt the recent fresh and vigorous reaction 
against the dominant Humanism of an earlier epoch.1. Human- 
ism, once hailed as a re-interpretation, or even a re-orientation of 
the Christian faith, has now become rather a term of opprobrium 
as the very antithesis of all that the Gospel of Christ truly repre- 


sents, Its denial of the Transcendence of God, its obscuring of - 


the radical nature of human sin, its assertion of the self-justifi- 
cation of man, its anthropocentric conception of the Universe: 
' all these fundamental divergences from the Christianity of the 
New Testament and the Reformers have been brought into relief 
and have been the subject of an energetic protest. 

‘The danger is, however, not, as some imagine, that this 
protest should be pressed too far, but that it should be uttered 
without any clear conception of the nature of the enemy opposed. 
Humanism presented itself to the late nineteenth century in a 
bewildering variety of guises, ranging from the militant atheism 
of Marx to the mild Social Gospel of Harnack, or even in some 
respects the Catholic Reconstruction of Gore. Yet in all cases 


. forces fundamentally the same were at work.? In order then 


that the protest against Humanism might be given a unity which 
otherwise it could not have, and that in making the protest the 
evil influences might be as far as possible recognised, and points 
of real or potential value assessed, and the lesson of the Humanist 
heresy learned, it is necessary to attempt some disentanglement 
of those basic forces. 

The sources of Humanism may, of course, be traced back 
to the very earliest stages of human thought, in Greece especially, 
and of modern Humanism to the period of the Renaissance 
(which was in effect a reflorescence of Greek thought) at the very 


1 Barth and Brunner, and perha the outstanding names, 
this movement is reflected in widely varying spheres Ge 
if not over-critical presentation may be found in Davies : On to Orthodoxy. 
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latest. It is not, however, until the eighteenth century, the cen- 
tury of English Deism, of French Rationalism, and of the 
German Aufklarung, that the forces in modern Humanism really 
begin to manifest themselves clearly, and that the process of 
coalescence becomes observable. It will, therefore, be most 
practical to limit our study to that period, paying particular atten- 
tion to that country which emerged as leader of European 
thought and thus as the chief exponent of Humanism, namely 
Germany. 

Now although the eighteenth century has been summed up — 
under the general title of the Age of Reason, it is a hasty and a 
very wrong conclusion to draw, that Rationalism was the sole, 
or indeed, in the long run the most potent thought-movement 
in that period. A more careful analysis of eighteenth-century 
thought discloses the fact that there were in reality three broad 
movements, overlapping, of course, and intercrossing, but not 
on that account any the less distinct. And these three move- 
ments coalescing in a variety of combinations, give the main 
elements in all the Humanist systems of the Modern Age. The 
examination of these three movements will be the main subject 
of our study. 


I 


The most obvious, and on the surface the leading move- 
ment of the century was, of course, Rationalism itself, the belief 
in human reason as the fundamental and inerrant principle in 
life. Rationalism in the eighteenth century was a development 
of the Cartesian Philosophy. With Descartes, it found in the 
ability of man to think, in reason, the only known and certain 
factor in life—succinctly expressed in the well-known Cartesian 
formula: Cogito, ergo sum.* Upon this basic acknowledgment 
Rationalism proceeded to build up the whole structure of life. 
No branch, not even religion, certainly not art, or ethics, or polli- 


_ tics, could escape this primacy, and consequently this dominance 


of human reason. In art, the insistence that the aim is utilitarian, 
to please,* the setting up of a fixed and rational standard,* and 


1 For a very general appreciation of this fact, Hibben : ee? Ye Sennen 


is valua ble. 
Discours de la Méthode (4e partie). 
OF o¢me Dramatique ; Racine : Préface de Bérénice ; 
Boileau: L’Art P 
‘In France, : L’Art P ¢; in England, Pope: Essay on Criticism ; in 
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the inductive method of character-portrayal* are all sure signs . 
of the domination of reason. The characteristic keynote is 
sounded in ethics with an utilitarian ethic, the pursuit of good- 
ness for rational ends, whether of pleasure, or of the advance- 
ment of the race,* and the dismissal of sin as ignorance.* In 
politics the inquiry into the rational nature of law and of the 
constitution, * the naive confidence in the ability of human reason 
to control historical development,® and the equally naive, but 
strangely persistent rational fiction of the Social Contract,® all 
betray a similar yoke. It is, however, in the religious field that 
the effect of Cartesian Rationalism is most instructive, since here 
from the outset the belief in human reason was face to face with 
the very different conviction of the supremacy of Divine Revela- 
tion, held in varying degrees both by the Roman Catholic and 
the Protestant Scholastic. Orthodoxy. 

Now it is a mistake to imagine, as some do, that first and 
last Rationalism was uncompromisingly hostile to the Christian 
Revelation. In actual fact, three stages may be marked in the 
attitude of Rationalism to Christianity, evidenced most clearly, 
because more or less chronologically, in the German Aufk- 
larung.’ 

1, There was the harmonising attitude. This was adopted, 
outwardly at least, by Descartes himself, and certainly by eigh- 
teenth-century France, which could see no inconsistency in being 
both Cartesian and Christian. In Germany the great Leibnitz 
adopts this attitude, and it is enthusiastically taken up and sys- 
tematised by his populariser Wolff.* According to this view, 
two different branches of religious truth may be distinguished, 
both equally valid. There are first the truths demonstrable by 
human reason: the existence of God, the immortality of the soul, 
and so forth. These are quite independent of Revelation, and 


1 Seen at its height in Racine (whose real greatness as a result often escapes those 
nourished on Shakespeare). 

2Cf. Voltaire: Sur L’Homme (se discours) —— Philosophiques) ; Pope, 
Essay on Man; Lessing: Die Erziehung des Menschengeschlechts—and right up — 
to Bentham. The interest in Masonry as an ethical force is important here, since it 
touched so much activity. Cf. Lessing, Ernst und Falk, and even Tolstoi: War and 


Peace. 
* Hence Lessing: Die Erziehung; and Voltaire: Sur la Loi Naturelle (3e partie). 


‘ : L’ Esprit des Lots is the work. 

5 Cf. the bie especially Condorcet: Esquisse. 

* Most fully developed by Rousseau, but common to the age. 

7 A thorough study of this question is Aner: Theologie der Lessingzeit, upon which 
this summary is based. 

® Wolff, Professor at Halle University. 
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are known to all religions. But then, side by side with these, — 
there are the truths of Revelation, quite unknowable to human 
reason, and given to us directly by God Himself. To this class 
the specifically Christian doctrines of the Trinity, the Incarnation 
and the Atonement belong. Thus Revelation, far from being 
antagonistic to, is rather complementary to the human reason. 
This type of Rationalism, represented, of course, in England in 
Butler, became the orthodox theology of the eighteenth century.? 
It preserved a continuity with the Thomist Scholastic theology, 
in spite of the radical difference of approach of Descartes and 
the Scholastics, and persists in Orthodox textbooks even to the 
present age, where the Christian Revelation is grounded upon, 
or super-imposed upon, the religious findings of the human 
reason.* 

2. There was the Neological attitude. It was soon quite 
evident that Rationalism could not stop at the innocuous, if in 
itself erroneous view of Wolff, and by the middle of the century 
a new and more drastic movement, the Neology, was getting 
into stride. Its leaders were, first Jerusalem, then Sack, 
Eberhard and Spalding, with Lessing, Herder and even Kant as 
free exponents. The aim of the Neology was, not to place the 
truths of Reason and Revelation side by side, but, whilst still 
acknowledging the truths of Revelation, to interpret them too in 
terms of human Reason. Already the fertile Leibnitz had pointed 
the way with an attempted rational vindication of the Trinity* 
and it was about the Trinity, with other disputes upon the Atone- 
ment, Eternal Punishment, and the Sacraments, that the Neo- 
logical battle raged. Good examples of the Neological process 
may be seen in Lessing’s discussion of the Trinity,‘ Herder’s 
substitution of the idea of an almost mechanistic Wiederver- 
geltung for Judgment,® Kant’s subjectivising of the New Birth, * 
and Schleiermacher’s conception of Christ as a religious ideal 
figure.’ Even the doctrine of Revelation itself was treated along 
similar lines, becoming with Lessing the divine educative pro- 
cess, and with Herder part of a general Revelation in Nature, 


1 
707 As for Griffith-Thomas : 

Leibnitz : Section 48, and 150. 


Herder : Postszxenien zur der das Gesetu der 


t Orthodoxy after 
Natur, etc. 
* Kant : — innerhalb der blossen Vernunft. 
? Schleiermacher: Reden, Chapter V. 
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Poetry, History and indeed in every branch of cosmic activity.? 
The. neologising tendency reached its culminating point in 
Hegel, who, although he condemned the attempt to rationalise 
Christian truth, himself understood it as but the pictorial repre- 
sentation of the Hegelian philosophy, a bold inversion, and yet 
a logical fulfilment of the Neology.* Of course the Neology is 
- still with us. It rejoices under the new and praiseworthy title of 
restating the Gospel in the language and the thought-forms of 
to-day. The error of Neology does not lie in the attempt to throw 
new light upon the content of the Gospel from modern research 
and modern thought: that in itself is rather to be desired than 
blamed—but that so easily it becomes the substitution of a new 
content altogether, whilst retaining the original form. Baum- 
garten’s summing-up of Herder in this connection is significant: 
Was er als blosse Umgestaltung der Form ansah, wurde unter 
der Hand zu einer Veranderung. des Gehalts.* 

3. There was the frankly hostile attitude. At this point 
the truths of reason were separated from and opposed to the 
delusions of Revelation. Deism, Immortality, Morality remained, 
but all supernatural beliefs, Miracles, Providence, the Trinity, 
etc. were cast off. This was the stage represented in Germany 
by the Wolfenbittel Fragmenten,‘ in France by Voltaire and 
indeed the majority of the Rationalists proper, in England by 
the Deists.- Naturally the main attack centred upon the Scrip- 
tures, and now Revelation was not interpreted, but opposed, 
criticised, dissected and derided by the human reason. Voltaire 
especially excelled in pouring the ridicule of a scornful, unhis- 
torical Rationalism upon the Scripture narratives, especially in 
passing asides.* Lessing undertook an inquiry into the origins 
of the Gospels,* such as had been undertaken earlier by:Spinoza 
in his Tractatus Theologico-Politicus, and it is clear from the 
similar, but more sympathetic work of Herder’ that Lessing 
was but the foremost of a number of similar investigators, many 
of whom, however, were not so radical as he.* Thus Rationalism, 


1 Herder: this appears throughout the “ Ideen "’ and is discussed philosophically in 


Gott 
2 Hegel : Die Philosophie der Religion. 
? Baum Herders Lebenswerk und die a * der Gegenwart, 100. 
Publis by Lessing, usually ascribed to Reimarus 
® Cf. articles in the Dictionnaire Philosophique, etc. 
rE h James ond and he Apocalypse. In his i 
g. his work on John, James and Ju t into 
the 9 ay Regel der Z , he follows — 
devotes sections to a full account of work both upon the Old and New Testa- 
ments, ut supra, pp. 202ff. 
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at first the ally of Revelation, became, and inevitably, its oppo- 
nent. Claiming to subject everything to the ultimate test of the 
human reason, it could not finally leave unscathed the Revelation 
of God Himself, and Reason, the gift of God, was set up to be 
His judge. 

This last aspect of Rationalism, much modified, is also still 
with us. Not only may it be seen in the narrowest sense in Free 
Thought, but it still colours much of the historico-critical work 
upon the Scriptures (in spite of the new historical sense) and gives 
to it an unnecessarily hostile tone. It is present, too, in the 
modern attitude to the miracles and the general ideas of the 
New Testament, and to the doctrines of the Virgin Birth and 
the Resurrection. Only too often Christians seek an apologetic 
interpretation, and the men of science simply and utterly reject. 
Other factors have, of course, entered in since the Rationalist 
age of Voltaire, but the basic claim of Rationalism, in all its 
guises, has never faltered, the claim that the human reason is 
the final and only court of appeal. As Brunner has pointed out 
in his fine little book, The Word and the World, this is still the 
ultimate issue in the modern world, the only ground of conflict 
between Revelation and Science, the core of the struggle of 
Christianity with Humanism. Is man with his reason the final 
arbiter, or is there another beyond the human reason, its Creator, 
its Giver, God? 

| II 


Contemporaneously with, and in many ways complemen- 
tary to, Cartesian Rationalism, however, another force of major 
importance for the modern world may be seen emerging in the 
eighteenth century, a force destined finally to challenge and to 
overthrow Rationalist dogmatic philosophy, whilst retaining 
much of its spirit. This new movement, largely of English 
origin, can best perhaps be summed up under the one general 
name of Empiricism. Its pioneers were Hobbes and Bacon in 
England, Gassendi being a well-known French exponent in the 
seventeenth century. The man, however, who may truly be said 
to have given to it an European significance was Locke, whose 
new theory of perception! emphasised the dependence of the 
human understanding upon that which is empirically appre- 
hended through the senses. From England the Sensationalism 


1 Locke: Essay on the Human Understanding. 
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of Locke spread rapidly to France, Voltaire himself being an 
enthusiastic adherent after his English exile,t and men like 
Condillac developing the doctrine in systematic fashion.* 
Germany, under the sway of the Wolfian Rationalism, was not] 
so easily permeated by the antagonistic teaching, but by the 
turn of the century its influence may be seen* and with the 
Barrie ne of Leibnitz’ Nouveaux Essais in 1765, a criticism 
which admits much of what Locke advocated, its ultimate suc- 
“cess was assured, with very far-reaching consequences. | | 
Two main features of the Empiricist Philosophy call for 
notice as having contributed to modern Humanism. Of these 
the earliest in point of time is the deductive method, the reliance 
upon exact observation as the basis of human knowledge. Of 
special importance is this method as the foundation not only of 
the. great discoveries of physical science in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, but indeed of all modern science, and of 
modern history and historical criticism as well. For our present 
purpose it is not necessary to study in detail the growth of the 
scientific method, nor the application of that method to history, | 
literature and religion; but we may notice its influence in the | 
growing interest in natural science (seen at its greatest perhaps 
in Buffon), in the revival of geographical and historical studies 
on the basis of observed fact and the exact study of sources— 
this appears in the remarkable popularity of travellers’ tales, 
notably Niebuhr, Shaw, Carver, etc., and the patient if unimag- 
inative activity of men like Méser, Schlézer, etc., ®and in the appli- 
cation to literature of a new and more outward realism, reflected 
in the Biirgerliches Trauerspiel* and the subjective studies of 
Rousseau and the Sturm und Drang. In religion the foundations 
of exegetical work were being laid along empiricist lines, more 
especially by the German school, the two Michaelis, Semler, _ 
Mosheim, Ernesti and later Herder, Eichhorn and De Wette.? { 
The stimulus given here by the Rationalist challenge has already 
been noticed. 
Now it is clear that the Empiricist method in itself is not 
* As for example in Hamann, Herder, and, under the influence of the sceptic Hume, 
L'Histoire Naturelle | 
point Das XVIII Fahrhundert und die Geschichtliche Welt : 
* Cf. the theories of Diderot and Lessing, and Lessing’s dramas. 
7 See Aner, ut supra. 
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necessarily hostile to Christianity. It is rather a neutral. But 
the fact has to be noted that from the first, perhaps owing to the 
persecution of its early exponents, it took the form of an opposi- 
tion which constantly verged upon pure Naturalism, as with 
Gassendi, or Scepticism, as with Bayle* and later Hume. It was 
inevitable that sooner or later the principles of the scientific 
method should be fused with Rationalism in a non-Christian 
and even non-Theistic Weltanschauung, and indeed it may well 
be argued that this was the leaven which gave to Rationalism 
its bitter and hostile tone. This process of fusion is already 
apparent in Leibnitz, perhaps the greatest and most fruitful 
genius of this great age, who, himself a man of science of great 
note, in some sort a follower of Locke, and yet with a significant 
reservation,* was quick to apply the principles of Natural, or 
physical science to his monistic conception of the Universe. 
The two main primciples thus introduced were the two which 
dominate Humanist thought to the present day: Continuity and 
Development,* both of which occupy a prominent place in the 
Monadology. Two important corollaries may also be observed, 
the conception of the Universe as a whole, and the virtual 
elimination of evil by denying it any reality in the ultimate 
sense. Now although these suggestions were largely ignored 
by the Aufklarung ® proper, yet the belief in Progress was already 
gaining ground in France after the Querelle des Anciens et des 
Modernes, and the application by Montesquieu of the laws of 
cause and effect to history indicates the trend of thought. By 
the end of the century, largely under the influence of Leibnitz 
and Spinoza the battle was won. In Lessing, Herder and Kant 
the sense of oneness and of a general purposiveness are both 
strongly marked, although very differently conceived. From 
the discussions of Kant* upon this point, and later Hegel’ it 
is clear too that Evolution. was beginning to play a dominant 
role in Natural Historical thought, either in the Herderian sense 
(developed in different ways by Fichte, Schelling and Hegel) of 
Divine activity progressively manifesting itself* or in a more 

1 Bayle: Dictionnaire. 

2 Nihil est in intellectu, quod non prius fuerit in sensu, mist intellectus ipse. 

* This is well brought out in Carr: Leibnitz (Pere 

thio with sefsonce in his Idea of Progress 

“Kant: Kritit der Urthcilsbraft, Review of Herder’s Idee, etc. 


: Die Philosophie der , 
the word Evélution weed by Herder amd! Aurore). 
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purely materialistic sense suggestive of the later Evolutionism. 
The suggestion -of a genealogical descent from the animals had 
already been made.? A further development of great import- 
ance bound up with the deductive method and with the observa- 
tion of cause and effect is that of the doctrine of necessity in the 
historical process. Its philosophical basis is to be found in 
Spinoza, and it first becomes prominent, as applied to human 
history, in the Jdeen of Herder.* 

Now together with this growth of the deductive method a 
second feature went hand in hand, the sensationalist philosophy 
of Locke. Into the ramifications of this philosophy it is beyond 
the scope of this study to inquire. The Idealism of Berkeley; 
the scepticism of Hume, the pure Sensationalism of Condillac; 
the crass Materialism of La Mettrie;* the Critical Philosophy 
of Kant; all in varying degrees owe allegiance to this general 
movement. In all these widely differing interpretations, how- 
ever, one thing is plain: the rejection of all knowledge apart 
from that directly apprehensible by the senses, and a common 
opposition against either the confident Rationalism of Descartes 
or the authoritative voice of Revelation. In certain cases it is 
true—Kant is a notable example‘—provision is made for a 
knowledge of God outside sense-perception, but the rejection of 
dogmatic speculative systems is final. 

Apart from the rise of the new Idealism on the basis of 
Kant’s work, this Sensationalist development had a threefold 
effect. 

1. It led with some to the denial of religious truth alto- 
gether, in the form both of the eighteenth century and also the 
nineteenth century Materialism. Man was reduced to the status 
of a mere machine, the product of so many influences, dependent 
for his whole thought and being upon external circumstances. 
But in this case it may be noted that with religion, Humanism 
itself also perished in pure Naturalism. Man, as man, ceased to 
be of any particular importance in the Natural Scheme. 

2. It led with others to the withdrawal of religion from the 
sphere of intellectual life, the attempt to justify it either as a 


Kritik der Urtheilskraft, 
review 
* Cf. ee 14 “ Das Werk des Vorsehung geht nach allgemeinen grossen 


*La Mettrie: L’Homme Machine. 
*In his Xritik der praktischen Vernunft, Kant introduces the idea of God as a 
necessary postulate of the moral law. 
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direct emotional intuition, as with Jacobi, or merely as a human 
emotional experience having its proper place in the full life of 
man, as with Schleiermacher.! At this latter point, the complete 
subjectivisation of religion, Humanism reached its peak, and 
religion became a sphere of human activity. But here again the 
victory of Humanism was only transitory, since the banishing of 
religion from the philosophical field prepared the way, not only 
for the retreat upon emotional experience, but also for the des- 
pairing leap out into the Unknown, faith in the Word of the 
Living God. 

3. It led, and this in every case, to a concentration upon 
the psychological problem, the possibility of knowledge, the. 
concern with the capacities of man and the nature of his gifts. 
Whatever system was adopted, this was the core of the problem. 
And although at first the Kantian Kritik led to an intoxicated 
and proud metaphysical reconstruction; although the empirical 
method, as applied to the sciences, bade fair to explain every 
problem, and answer every question, whether of art, politics, 
economics, religion; although man was still the centre around 
which the battle raged, and upon whom everything was thought 
to depend (in this at least the Humanistic trend is apparent): yet 
once again the Empiricist philosophy was to prove a stone of 
stumbling and a rock of offence to Humanism. The only logical 
outcome of Empiricism, and of the psychological inquiry which 
it demanded, is scepticism and blank despair.* And scepticism 
and despair are the first steps of true faith. As long as we live 
in the bold and confident world of Leibnitz or Herder, in spite 
of outward similarities and verbal alliances, we live outside the 
world of the Gospel. But when we see the limitations of human 
knowledge, the harsh bondage of the human mind, the tragic 
hopelessness of human systems, we are not far from the Kingdom 
of God.* 


Ill 


Thus far our inquiry has been concerned with two move- 
ments, both intellectual, opposed in many ways to each other, 
and yet closely akin, and bound to interact and coalesce. The 
eighteenth century, however, also witnessed the rise and spread 
on Heim brings out this tendency excellently in his small book : The New Divine 


of of Freud, ate instructive here. 
The findings ny by Barth Jung are 
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of a third great movement of quite another order, one which } 
appears strangely out of place in the so-called age of Reason, 
and yet which contributed to the formation of modern Human- | 
ism, an element no less important than the other two. This was | 
_ the movement which might best be summed up under the general 
title of Emotionalism—the titles of Sentimentalité and Pre- 
Romanticism have also been used—a movement which assumed 
many different and sometimes self-contradictory forms, and may 
be seen variously allied with the intellectual forces, but which 
runs through and touches the century at almost every point. : 
The immediate origins of Emotionalism are variously ex- 
plained. Modern scholarship tends to the view that in the seven- 
teenth century, when Cartesian Rationalism and Protestant 
Scholasticism were dominant, a strong stream of emotionalism $ 
ran silently underground, coming to open expression only in the | 
mysticism of Jacob Boehme and the Quietists. This is 4 priori 
extremely natural, since it is hard to imagine that even the cul- } 
tured society of French Classicism was completely devoid of true — 
emotional feeling. Be that as it may, the’late seventeenth cen- | 
tury certainly witnessed a great outburst of emotional feeling in 
the great German religious movement known as Pietism, a re- 
vival of personal religion initiated by Spener and Francke which 
was profoundly to influence German life throughout the eigh- 
teenth century. The ramifications of Pietism were enormous, 
spreading abroad to English Methodism,* as well as affecting 
the whole religious life of Germany. The religious power of 
Pietism was immense, whether we view it in its stricter and more 
mystic forms in the communities or in the looser and more general 
forms as in the life and activity of a Lavater, a Jung-Stilling, or | 
even the Neologist and critic Spalding. Its part in the growth 
of German literature, from the Messias of Klopstock to the 
Sturm und Drang, and even the Romantics, is incalculable. All | 
the leaders of German thought owe something to it: Klopstock, 4 
Lessing, Hamann, Herder, Goethe, Kant, Schleiermacher, 
Schelling. In itself, of course, Pietism was often no more than 
a true religious fervour: it was not necessarily deeply emotional 
or mystical; but in its stress upon the necessity of an individual 
emotional experience it opened the way for all the poetical move- 
ments of the late eighteenth century, as well as for the religious 


1 See Hossbach: §; for a clear and painstaking study. 
* Wesley's makes clear the greet initial impulse of Moravian Plotien- 
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revolution wrought by Schleiermacher. For different men it meant 
different things: for Hamann, a deep, poeticised faith, for Goethe, 
a dabbling in mysticism and alchemy, for Herder a recognition 
of the place of emotion in religion and a poeticised interest in 
the Scriptures, for the Romantics later even a return to a highly 
sentimentalised and mystical Catholicism, as seen in Novalis in 
Germany,’ i in the Oxford Movement in England, and in Chateau- 
briand in France.* But in every case, even when there was no 
apparent outward attachment, the central power, the real, vivid, 
living, expression of the emotional life, whether religious or 
poetical, remained. 

Pietism, or the emotional awakening in general, was not, 
of course, a movement apart. It took its place in the criss-cross 
of life. With Rationalism in the stricter sense it had little in 


common, and Nicolai, the archpriest of the Aufklarung,* was 


its opponent at evéry point. The tension with Rationalism is 
most clearly illustrated in the life of Herder in his years at Riga 
and Biickeburg,‘ although a final synthesis was achieved with 
the broadening of the concept of revelation to cover every branch 
of human life, God speaking through both the reason and the 
emotions. With the new Empiricism the emotionalist movement 
had many points of contact, the most important being perhaps 
the interest shared in Biblical study,® the prosecution of natural 
science (which had a traditional association with mysticism) and 
more especially the psychological interest. As may readily be 
imagined, the intense subjectivity of emotionalism, e.g. in a 
Hamann or Lavater, led on naturally to psychological analysis 
of a more acute and realistic type. The crop of confessions, 
autobiographies, and diaries® is indicative of this trend, and it 
is to be seen in a higher form-in the highly subjective poetry 
and drama of the Sturm und Drang. 

Pietism was a specifically German growth, but it took its 
place in a wider movement common to England and France as 
well as Germany. In England, quite apart from the great emo- 
tional revival associated with the Wesleys, an Emotionalist cur- 

1 Novalis: Die Christenheit, oder Europa. 

* Chateaubriand : Le Gémie du Christianisme. 

Editor of the Allgemeine Deutsche Bibliothek. 

“See Haym: Herder nach seinem Leben und seinem Werken. Haym, however, over- 
emphasises the tension and is too partial to the Rationalistic Herder, regarding the emotion- 
alism as an Abirrung. The modern view is to to see Herder struggling for fusion in his 
view of Offenbarung. 


5 Halle, the Pietist University, was the early centre of work on the Bible. 
* Eg. Rousseau : Confessions ; Lavater: Tagebuch, etc. 
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rent runs strongly through the century. It appears early in 
Shaftesbury, with his advocacy of Genius and his great Pan- 
theistic Hymn to Nature.! The sentimental novels of Richard- 
son? reveal a growing sensibility, and with the poetic movement 
most closely associated with Young® the place of emotion and 
the necessity of genius were strongly advocated. Macpherson’s 
Ossian, although its influence was greater abroad, and Percy’s 
Religues, are part of this same development in which the naive 
poetry of the past is exalted, passion is openly expressed and the 
cult of the wild, the primitive, the natural, begins to challenge 
the sophisticated, the cultured and the conventional. The 
Shakespeare revival under Garrick is a clear indication of the 
trend of opinion, whilst such passing fashions as the English 
garden, with its irregularities and exoticisms, and the beginning © 
of the delight in rugged nature point clearly in the same direction. 
In England, too, the century of Classicism and Rationalism was 
also a century which saw the rebirth of Emotionalism, in religion, 
literature and general thought. 

In France‘ the current ran no less strongly, and here two 
clear streams may be distinguished, the movement of sensibilité, 
reflected in the comedies of La Chaussée, and a far more powerful 
poetic naturalism, more subjective, more closely connected with 
religion and nature mysticism, expressed in Rousseau. Of these 
the former was little more than a passing’ fashion, of a piece with 
the English Garden, the tales of horror, the exoticism, the 
Bardic enthusiasm and the taste for ruins and tombstones which 
Swept across society in the mid-eighteenth century. But the 
Emotionalism of Rousseau was of major significance, different 
from and yet profoundly influencing the parallel movement in 
Germany. In Rousseau the new trends of the century may be 
seen in an impressive and incalculably significant synthesis: the 
belief in human goodness, the psychological realism, the natural 
Theism, the attack on artificial conventions; above all the vivid 
and emotional appeal to emotion, the cult of nature, the stress 
on the rights of man, the religion of the heart, the poetry of 
feeling. Upon this synthesis of Rousseau, powerfully set forth 
in the Discours sur L’Inégalité, Emile and Le Contrat Social, much 
of the humanist religion may in the last resort be said to depend. 

1 Shaftesbury : Characteristics. 
2 E.g. the great novel Pamela. 


> Young: Night Thoughts and Thoughts on Original Composition. 
* For careful studies see Trahard and Mornet. 
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In Marx, and the modern educational theory, where the whole 
stress is upon the right environment, the right structure of 
society, in the prevalent Immanentist emotional theism, where 
Christianity only exists as a pure ethic, and God is sought and 
worshipped in the revelation of nature, and art, and humanity, 
in the firm belief in the potentialities of man, of his supremé — 
power asa great creative genius: in all these forms of modern 
Humanism, an outworking of the Rousseauist doctrine is clearly 
to be seen. 


IV 


Three movements may thus be traced in the Humanist 
revolt during the eighteenth century; and Modern Humanism 
is at root a coalescence of these three movements, already par- 
tially achieved in the great leaders of thought of the late eigh- 
teenth century, and especially in the creative poet Goethe and 
the creative critic Herder. The forms of synthesis in the modern 
world are many, but basically the features are the same; the 
confident belief in the unaided power of man; the bold assertion 
of human progress; an immanental view of Divine and human 
activity; the denial of reality to human sin; the reduction of 
religion to the status of a mere branch of the creativity of man; 
legitimate, but of no higher order than music, poetry or science; 
the consequent emotionalising of religion, together with the 
neological tendency sharply to separate form and content; a rigid 
application of the empiricist method to every department of life. 
At its core, Humanism was and is the replacing of a theocentric 
and other-worldly view of life by an anthropocentric and this- 
worldly, and this was the guiding principle in all three of the 
eighteenth-century thought movements, the principle which 
gave unity to the century, and made certain the ultimate 
fusion. 

In our estimate of these forces three facts are surely evident. 
First, it is clear, once and for all, that in the last resort Humanism 
is totally irreconcilable with the Christian Gospel, whether ap- 
plied to the knowledge of God or to the ordering of earth. For 
the Christian Revelation means something quite other than the 
pious sense of God in Nature; faith something quite other than 


' an emotional sense of what Otto has called the Heilige; the 


Kingdom of God something quite other than a man-devised and 
man-produced Utopia; Redemption in this world or the next 
| “a 
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something quite other than the progressive Evolution of Hu- 
manity. Here is a gulf fixed which no Neology can ever bridge; 
and in our own day, when Humanism has found its logical 
development in effete democracies on the one hand and Militant 
Nationalism on the other! the true width and depth of the gulf 
is revealed. 

Second, it is clear that Humanism has within itself the 
seeds of its own disruption. As this point has already been dis- 
cussed in relation to Empiricism, there is no need to labour it 
again. All that need be said is that of the eighteenth-century 
movements Empiricism was to prove the strongest and the most 
influential, and that although it was incorporated in Humanist 
systems in both the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, logically 
it could only lead either to Scepticism or to pure Naturalism. 
For the Empiricist man may be the highest natural product, but 
he cannot by his very nature be the centre of the universe; and 
although his work is valid it is valid only in the sense that all 
natural products are valid.* But if man is reduced to a purely 
natural organism, then Humanism has been swallowed up and 
the reality of all higher values denied. 

Third, it is clear that the men who led the Humanist revolt, 
many of them, like Herder and Schleiermacher, sincere be- 
lievers, were groping after something of value for the Christian 
church and for Christian society. In an age when intellect was 
fettered by barren scholasticism, when free inquiry was pro- 
hibited, when the emotional life could find no outlet, the urge 
which they felt was to dig up the buried talent and put it to 
service, to clear the way for human thought, to open the gates 
for knowledge and art, to find a channel for emotion. It is easy 
for us, looking back, to see that the talent was put to the service 
of man and not of God, that the use of reason became an un- 
reasoning confidence in reason, that the Empirical sciences 
became the basis of a Naturalist Philosophy, where man at most 
was the crown of a natural system, without responsibility to 
God, that emotionalism became a mere faith in human goodness, 
or in a poetic experience, at the expense of the Word of God; 
in short that the great facts of Revelation—Creation, Sin, 
Redemption, Judgment—were replaced by Humanist theories 


1 This point, denied by some, is brought out unmistakably by Heim : The Church 


of of Today, Chapter II. 
usly approached by Herder in his [deen where he terms 


. the coe as oy Vie Blathe the seines Daseins, eine Pflanze (Buch XIII, 7, 3). 


| 


_ the ultimate question has still to be asked, Whose then was the 
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fault? If these fine powers of mind and heart were turned 
against the Gospel of Christ, was it perhaps that they were 
allowed no place within? Is not Humanism a challenge to the 
Church of Christ, not to the repression of natural powers of 
intellect and emotion, but to the consecration of all powers, of 
body, mind and spirit, to the service of\God, to the full develop- 
ment of the redeemed man of God, that'gy his life and activity 
in this world as well as in the next he might in his own sphere 
bring glory to his Redeemer? The true answer_to the abuse is 
not correction merely, but the rightful use, and this is the last 
word which to Humanism the Church of Christ must both 
speak and act: 
Whatsoever ye do in word or deed, do all in the Name of 

the Lord Jesus, giving thanks to God and the Father by him.' 
G. W. Bromiey. 


University of Edinburgh. 


1 Colossians i. 17. 


THE TRANSFIGURATION OF JESUS 
Matt. xvii. 1-9; Mark ix. 2-10; Luke ix. 28-36 


I 


“Tue Transfiguration is one of the most wonderful incidents 
in the life of our Saviour, and one so instructive that we can 
never exhaust its lessons.” Though unique and outstanding 
among the many wonders of Jesus this sublime manifestation 
is yet intimately related both to what precedes and what succeeds 
its occurrence. The three Synoptists are careful to let this be 
known. For this reason its significance has to be read in its 
given setting. | 

Primarily, it is a revelation of the glory of the Lord which 
takes place after the disciples by the mouth of Peter confess 


their settled conviction that Jesus is the Christ, the Son of the — 


living God, and hear in consequence from Him, (1) “‘ how He 
must go to Jerusalem and suffer many things of the elders and 
chief priests and scribes, and be killed, and be raised again the 
third day ’’; (2) that “‘ there be some standing here who shall 
not taste of death till they see the Son of Man coming in His 
kingdom ”’ (Matt. xvi. 21-28). The two intimations are mutually 
complementary. His sufferings, glorious in their purpose, will 
lead to His glory and exaltation. Previous to the confession 
- these intimations would have been out of place. Not until the 
Twelve arrive at this measure of faith by an intimate acquaint- 
ance with the life and word of their Lord, and the revelation 
of the Father, concerning the Person and dignity of Jesus could 
their import have become intelligible to them. Naturally the 
self-disclosure of Jesus has to be gradual as they are able to 
bear it. 

At this period of their tuition He is purposely directing 
His instruction towards their enlightenment on the fundamental 
necessity of His coming sacrificial death. It was through sacri- 
fice that Jehovah revealed His will: that truth stood central in 

1 Cyclopaedia of Biblical Literature. 
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the Scriptures. It behoves them now after companying with 
Him for so long to recollect and consider that the Divine salva- 
tion, as declared of old by law, symbol, and type, depends on 
a Supreme Enactment of righteous judgment which reveals to 
fallen man the mercy and truth of a just God and a Saviour. 
The death of Jesus the Son of God and Son of man at the hands 
of the elders, chief priests and scribes, they are increasingly to 
learn, is to be this Supreme Enactment. So is it foreordained 
by the love, counsel, and power of God; and equally is it His 
own good pleasure to fulfil thus the Divine will. Thereby shall 
the Kingdom of Heaven be established. 

The hearts of the disciples are filled with dismay at what 
they hear from the lips of Jesus. To be told that their beloved 
and Divinely honoured Master is to die, and be subjected to 
such shame and suffering, shocks their sense of the fitness of 
things. It is entirely unseemly. Alike for Himself and the hope 
of Israel, they assume, this should not be. But the stern rebuke 
He administers to Peter, who acts as their spokesman, lets them 
know that the impending passion of their Lord rests upon a 
great Divine imperative. To question its necessity is to savour 
of the things of men and not of the things of God. Nevertheless 
they remain sadly. perplexed. The further announcement of 
His future glory and that some of them present, before they 
taste of death, should see Him coming in His Kingdom, though 
it lets in a ray of hope, adds rather to the obscurity of what is 
predicted. Wherein lies the connection between suffering and 
glory? Also between His death and coming in His kingdom? 
Hitherto their thoughts have dwelt upon a reigning and not 
upon a suffering Messiah. They cannot but surmise He has 
some new and important truth to teach them; they must wait 
His time to make all plain. During the six succeeding days 
they are allowed to ponder over His “ dark sayings ”’, in order 
to test out their faith, and ensure that afterwards they will the 
better appreciate and understand their heaven-given solution on 


the Mount. 
They require to learn that He came to earth to die as well 


-as reign. His first great work is to die. A vicarious death will 


be the consummation of His mission of love and mercy. Against 
surprise at His voluntary submission to such suffering, and 
against doubt about His dying being foreordained of God, the 
Transfiguration will serve to prepare their minds. His giving 
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up of Himself, and His obedience unto death, will accomplish 
the redemption of mankind. For their immediate assurance 
of this, and, moreover, that He and the Father are one 
in all He does, He now proposes to afford them abundant 
proof. 

“After six days” follows the transporting experience. 
Jesus takes Peter, James, and John as representatives of the 
_ Twelve up into a high mountain by themselves alone, and “ is 
transfigured before them”. To their wondering eyes He un- 
veils to them His Divine majesty and glory. Here is undreamt 
of confirmation that, transcendently, He is the Son of God. 
He refused the official request of the Pharisees for a sign from 
heaven of His Messiahship because they saw not that He came 
in the appointed way of meekness, holiness, and righteousness; 
now, unasked, He gives this to His own since they have seen 
what the worldly-wise and prudent could not. see. The whole 
scene, first and last, reveals that verily He must needs go to 
Jerusalem and die and rise again. His mission is in perfect 
agreement with the predetermined will of God. What is’ so 
soon to come upon Him they should not deem irrelevant; for 
instead of thwarting the national hope of Israel His suffering 
will bring that hope to pass. He has come not to abrogate but 
to fulfil the Law. None of its predictions shall fail to be realised; 
He is indeed the Saviour of mankind. 

The confirmation comes as Jesus is praying. ‘‘ Alone” 
on the mountain He is not alone: “ He who sent Him is with 
Him ” (John viii. 16, 29). Conversing with His Father He is 
seen in the glory He had with Him before the world was. His 
countenance becomes of another fashion; it assumes a heavenly 
aspect. Previously they had seen Him in the grandeur of His 
moral glory, that of grace and truth; now they see Him in the 
splendour of His ethereal glory. His face shines as the sun in 
_ its noonday strength. His raiment, white as light, glistens with 
a dazzling purity utterly beyond the power of man to achieve. 
The face of Moses once shone but it was with a reflected glory; 
this glory of the Son of man is native with Him. Clad in light 
He wears the appropriate garment of Deity (Ps. civ. 2). Mystery 
of mysteries also, in Him dwells all the fullness of the Godhead 
bodily (Col. ii. 9). 

The manifestation indeed is of His Godhead. Its forth- 
shining on this occasion advises of His claim to be the Light 
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of the World. With Him is the fountain of life; only in His 
light shall men see light. 

The confirmation comes again by the appearance in glory 
of Moses and Elijah holding counsel with Jesus respecting His 
decease which He is to accomplish at Jerusalem. Representing 
the Law and the Prophets they at once attract attention. What 
witness have they to convey? The burden of their conversation 
is not of glory; it is of Christ’s sufferings prior to glory, the 
same theme which Jesus of late has been expounding to His 
followers. How befitting then appears the rebuke He adminis- 
tered to Peter: ‘“‘ Get thee behind me, Satan!” The presence 
of the heavenly visitants gives cause for the three disciples to 
reflect that the coming atonement for sin dominates the thought 
of saints and angels. The Cross figures as the grand, central, 
constructive event of history wherein the Son glorifies the 
Father and is glorified of Him. 

Confirmation comes finally through the descent of a bright 
cloud which overshadows all. Out of the cloud they hear a 
voice saying, “‘ This is my well-beloved Son; in whom I am 
well pleased; hear ye Him ” (Matt. xvii. §). Moses and Elijah 
vanish to return whence they came. Jesus only remains. The 
Law and the Prophets having prepared the way of the Lord, 
Jesus gathers up their testimonies and purposes unto Himself. 
Consequently, it behoves men to listen to Him. He is the 
Fulfiller and the Interpreter of the Scriptures. Such is the 
meaning of this sure word of heavenly direction. No lingering 
doubt may be left in men’s minds regarding His identity. Jesus 
- is the Incarnate Word, who makes known the will of God. 
Can mercy and truth meet together to prepare righteousness 
and peace for men? The Son of God and Son of man provides 
the answer. Look unto Him. His word is spirit and life. 

The manner of the revelation, obviously, is after that of 
the Sanctuary. The Cloud betokens the impenetrable darkness 
of the Holy of holies; its inner brightness the Shekinah of glory 
above the mercy seat; the Voice accords with the Oracles de- 
posited in the Ark of the Covenant. Jesus, as High Priest and 
Sacrifice in one, is He through whom men find access into the 
Presence of God. 

The voice is that which their fathers heard at Sinai, and 
which the disciples themselves heard at the Jordan when Jesus 
is baptised to fulfil all righteousness; and are yet to hear on 
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the eve of His passion. At present there is the added injunction, 
““ Hear ye Him’’. His is the Voice of the Father speaking to 
a lost world. His Name is Immanuel. 


II 


“In the words themselves of this majestic installation there 
is a remarkable honouring of the Old Testament, and of it in 
all its parts which can scarcely be regarded as accidental; for 
the three several clauses of that salutation are drawn severally 
from the Psalms (ii. 7), the Prophets (Isa.. xlii. 1, 21), and 
the Law (Deut. xviii. 15). Together they proclaim Him, con- 
cerning whom they are spoken, to be the King, the Priest, and 
the Prophet of the New Covenant.” } 

_“ Hear ye Him”’, makes the repetition and annunciation 
of the fulfilment of Deut. xviii. 18, 19: “I will raise them up 
a Prophet from among their brethren like unto thee, and He 
shall speak unto them all that I command Him. And it shall 
come to pass that whosoever will not hearken unto my words 
which He shall speak in my Name, I will require it of him” 
(cf. Acts iii. 21-26). He who once delivered in the ears of all 
Israel the Ten Words of the Old Covenant now charges all, as 
it were, to listen to the Son in the establishment of the New 
Covenant. Greater endorsement of the historicity of the Old, 
and of it as the Divine preparation of the New, could not be 
given. Likewise greater authority for the acceptance of the New 
as the perfecting or fulfilment of the word and power of the 
Old who could wish? Never at any time has the Most High 
left His offspring without a knowledge of His saving truth 
(cf. Acts iii. 21; xv. 18; Isa. xlv. 21). Revelation, first and 
last, 1s one continuous whole (Isa. xli. 4; Rev. 1. 8; xxii. 13). 
From the beginning shines the light of life, ever rising higher 
in its strength till it appears in its meridian glory in the Son 
of man. 

The Son of man is the Son of God. That He is none other, 
God Himself certifies. The identification carries a mighty 
implication. His advent, foretold by all the Prophets and the 
Law until John, is now for the second time Divinely attested 
to have taken place. The Lamb of God’s own providing, the 
Divine Isaac, the Son of promise, the Hope of Israét has at 

1 Trench, Studies In The New Testament, p. 207. 
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length come. The disciples have already confessed that Jesus 
is the Christ, the Son of the living God, but did not perceive 
the full signification of their words. The higher content of the 
assertion they made they are now to learn. It behoves them, 
accordingly, to give earnest heed to Christ’s sayings with refer- 
ence to the import of His sacrificial death. For He is the Lamb 
of God since He is the Son of God. In the moral and spiritual 
design of their Law as contained in the Temple ordinances they 
may read this import. God has no pleasure in the death of the 
wicked but that the wicked turn from his way and live. So 
“the Son of man must suffer”. It is “the must of a moral 
necessity, the must of a surrendered life; the must of a shoul- 
dered burden, not to be laid down till every step has been taken 
of the appointed way ”’.!| Messiah must be cut off but not for 
Himself; as God’s righteous Servant He shall justify many by 
bearing their iniquities (Isa. liii. 10). 

The three disciples on hearing the Voice fall on their faces 
and are sore afraid. It is the inevitable terror of fallen man at 
the Presence of an all-holy God. (Cf. Heb. xii. 21, Ps. cxix. 120); 
a terror expressive of that which at the day of judgment shall 
overtake those who now refuse to listen to the Son of man. To 
His own, however, those who obediently listen, Jesus in His 
mercy shall touch even as He now touches them, saying, “ Arise, 
be not afraid ’’. They need not be afraid since He has borne 
away in judgment their sin. 

On the way down from the Mount Jesus charges the dis- 
ciples to tell the vision to no man until the Son of man is risen 
from the dead. It is to be told but not yet. Before His return 
from the conquest of the tomb its telling would excite mere 
wonder, perhaps also personal danger (cf. Acts vii. 55-8), and 
convey no spiritual instruction because isolated from its doc- 
trinal basis. But after His resurrection and ascension men will 
have the required data to read aright why He suffered and 
entered into His glory. The rising from the dead “ would 
complete the proof of His Divine mission and then this must 
be produced with the rest of the evidence ”’.? 

Meanwhile the three question one with another what the 
rising from the dead should mean. The matter to all is as yet 
incomprehensible. The real point is that it has been announced 


1 Rev. J. M. E. Ross, M.A., The Gospel According to St. Luke, vol. 1, p. 251. 
Matthew Henry. 
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to them, and is being made a subject of earnest thought which 
is as Christ intended. The seed sown in their minds 1 is designed 
to bear rich fruit. 

General opinion is that not even the nine were to be told 
of the vision. This scarcely seems credible. Would this have 
been in keeping with Christ’s manner of training the Twelve? 
Would David’s greater Son alter the statute and ordinance in 
Israel that as his part is that goeth down into the battle, so shall 
his part be that tarrieth by the stuff: they shall part alike? Again, 
if the vision on the mount and the miracle parallel each other 
in their doctrinal instruction how were the nine to understand 
the real significance of the miracle? The only acceptable sup- 
position is that the nine were left below by the Lord for a definite 
end in relation to His ascent so that afterwards a comparison 


of experiences between the three and the nine would enhance 


the spiritual profit of both. 

The day chosen for the vision on the Mount will in due 
course lead the disciples to see how minutely everything Jesus 
does conforms to that foretold of Him. St. John in His Gospel 
makes it plain that the three great signs wrought at Jerusalem 
of His Messiahship follow the exact order of the three great 
annual Feasts celebrated there. The cleansing of the Temple 
occurs at the Passover season, the impotent man is raised up 
at Pentecost; and sight is given to the man born blind at the 
Feast of Tabernacles.1 The Synoptists by their careful state- 
ments also make it plain that it is on the eighth day the vision 
is given. “‘ Matthew and Mark mention the six days that inter- 
vene between the day of the conversation and the Transfigura- 
tion. Luke, includes both these days.’’* The ascent is made 
“after six days’’. A day is spent in prayer. On the eighth day 
Jesus reveals His glory, and, since the vision refers to the resur- 


rection, the inference is that it occurs, like the resurrection, “‘ as © 


it began to dawn toward the first day of the week” (Matt. 
xxvill. 1). The day is that set of old for the revelation of the 
glory of the Lord (Lev. ix. 1, 23). It is the celebrated Octave 


which, springing out of Israel’s Festivals, like a new shoot from | 


the old stock, prophesies of a new creation in Christ, and known 
as “* The Morrow after the Sabbath ”’, a day also of holy convo- 
cation. The Sabbath, the sign of the Old Covenant with its 


1 Cf. Studies In St. Fohn’s Miracles, James Clarke & Co. 
— on St. Matthew's Gospel. 
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provisional sacrifices, is to pass away and give place to the New 
Sabbath, the Lord’s Day, the day of resurrection, and of His 
appearing to His own. 

Meanwhile, the full apprehension of this truth is concealed 
from the disciples. It is concealed from them as much as the 
full reason of their Lord’s declared death is concealed (Luke 
ix. 45). Revelation—the unfolding of Scripture—is that of a 
constant process rising into periodic bursts of intense illumina- 
tion which follow a certain elevation of spiritual desire, and 
strong exercise of soul, comparable to the ascent of the Mount. 
There, alone with God, as some great moral decision is taken, 
or response given to a Divine call for further consecration and 
service, comes a transport of joy and peace, when, simultane- 
ously, the Scriptures glow with a clarity and brightness not 
hitherto seen. The experience is transfiguring. This experience 
is that which awafts the disciples after the resurrection. Then 
will they be able to tell of the vision as it should be told. The 
Lord in preparation now stores their hearts with His word so 
that the Spirit of truth, whom He will send, may bring it to 
their remembrance, and guide them into all truth. Even thus 
shall they, as He promised, receive the keys of the Kingdom of 
heaven, and be able to open up the word of His grace to perish- 
ing men. 

After the resurrection Jesus at His appearances continued 
the process of imparting His word to them, reaffirming and 
explaining what He had said before the crucifixion. “O ye 
unperceiving and slow of heart to believe all that the Prophets 
have spoken,” the two on the way to Emmaus hear Him say: 
‘Ought not Christ to have suffered and to enter into His 
glory? And beginning at Moses and the Prophets He expounded 


. unto them in all the Scriptures, the things concerning Himself.” 


The eleven and the assembled company listen raptly while He 
says to all, “‘ These are the words which I spake unto you while 
I was yet with you. Thus it is written, and thus it behoved 
Christ to suffer and to rise from the dead the third day, and 
that repentance and remission of sin should be preached in His 
Name among all nations beginning at Jerusalem ”. ", “And ye 
are witnesses of these things” (Luke xxiv. 25-7, 44-8). 

At length, with the descent of the Holy Spirit, the light, 
which has been increasingly dawning on them, bursts into full 
illumination. Possessed and shown by Him the way of truth 
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and holiness, they discern, as never before, that the presence of 
sin in the world is the root cause of all the ills of humanity. No 
kingdom founded on force, however outwardly glorious, can 
endure, for that ostensibly involves injustice and oppression. 
Only by the reign of righteousness in the hearts of men can 
the kingdom of God take shape on earth. To this end, sin, 
man’s mortal enemy, with the great adversary himself, has to 
be truthfully met and overthrown. This, the King of truth and 
righteousness did by His mission to earth. The proclamation 
of His salvation in the full glory of its grace and power is, there- 
fore, the ordained means to make operative in men’s lives what 
He accomplished for them on the Cross. 


Under the influence of this new vision the whole teaching 
of the Law and the Prophets consummated in Christ shines up 
in its true perspective. To their astonishment, the ancient 
Scriptures become transfigured before them. Their beauty un- 
veiled, they glisten everywhere with the glory of the Lord. 
The Lamb is the light thereof, the Lamb slain from the founda- 
tion of the world. They behold Jesus, who has been made a 
little lower than the angels, crowned with glory and honour, 
becatisés by the sufferings of death, He tasted death for every 
man that, through death, He might bring to nought him who 
had the power of death, that is the Devil; and deliver all who, 
through fear of death, were all their lifetime subject to bondage 
(Heb. 11. 9, 15). 

The great “‘ Must” of Christ’s passion is finally intellig- 
ible; if deliverance was to be secured from the guilt, defilement, 
and oppression of sin it could not be by evading but by honour- 
ing the demands of holiness. On every form of iniquity Divine 
_retribution perforce descends. As God is eternal so is His 
word for ever settled in heaven. The faithfulness of the Lord 
is unto all generations. Truth and justice inexorably take their 
prescribed course. There can be no half-way house between 
good and evil. To imagine that God can overlook wrongdoing 
is to change His glory into the similitude of Satan. He is light 
and in Him is no darkness at all. Evil cannot dwell with Him. 
He is of purer eyes than to behold iniquity. How can He sanc- 
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tion what is foreign to His nature, opposes His goodness, and 
threatens His sovereignty? If the moral order of the universe 
be not upheld nothing remains but chaos and death. “ Shall 
he who hateth right govern?’’ The question is as old as man. 
The answer is equally as old. It is: “ By no means; the evil 
doer shall surely be cast out.”” “‘ Shall not the Judge of all the 
earth do right?”’ “ Yes, surely, God will not do wickedly, 
neither will the Almighty pervert judgment.”’ ‘“‘ God reigneth 
over the heathen: God sitteth upon the throne of His holiness ”’ 
(Ps. xlvii. 8). “‘ All His works are done in truth. He loveth 
righteousness ’’ (Ps. xxxili. 4, 5). “He hath prepared His 
throne for judgment, and He shall judge the world in righteous- 
ness. The Lord also will be a refuge for the oppressed, a refuge 
in times of trouble. And they that know Thy name will put 
their trust in Thee ”’ (Ps. ix. 7-10). 

The question at issue, therefore, demands an answer: does 
the sinner crying for pardon desire merely to escape the penalty 
of sin? Then he cannot be saved since justice and judgment 
remain the foundation of God’s throne. But if he seeks that his 
sin be put away, and justly put away for ever, he justifies God 
when He speaks. It is a sign of repentance, for the crier has 
come to abhor sin, and knows that an unconditioned pardon 
would neither vindicate the eternal law of righteousness nor 
appease the misgivings of conscience. He seeks ‘a real not a 
superficial salvation. To cry to God for mercy apart from the 
honouring of truth would be asking the Deity to undeify Him- 
self. What could be more unseemly? If absolute truth and 
certainty are required anywhere they are required in what con- 
cerns the glory of God and the welfare of the soul. Only by a 
legal and a veritable acquital at the Bar of Divine justice cane 
man be saved and restored to his lost estate. For this a radical 
redemption is imperative. Nothing less will suffice to preserve 
the immaculate honour of God, and secure for the sinner absolute 
peace and safety. 

This redemption is witnessed at Calvary. There God sets 
Jesus forth a Propitiatory Sacrifice for the declaration of His 
righteousness so that He Himself might be seen to be a just 
God and a Saviour. In other words, Christ is made manifest as 
man’s Heaven-Sent Substitute, the Divine Passover Lamb, 
taking upon Himself the wrath and curse of sin to avert judg- 
ment falling on the sinner. Through faith in His blood whoso- 
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ever calls on His Name shall be saved, Jesus becomes the be- 
liever’s Mercy-Seat. 

The dark and august spectacle of Christ lifted up, a spec- 
tacle rendered unspeakably terrifying by momentous signs in 
heaven and on earth, placards unmistakably to all the Sentence 
of Eternal Justice on the world’s iniquity and transgression. 
The fact cannot be denied. Before His Passion He interprets 
its character plainly when the Greeks come saying, “ We would 
see Jesus’’. “‘ The Hour is come ’’, He says, “ that the Son of 
man should be glorified. Now is my soul troubled, and what 
shall I say? Father save me from this Hour? But for this cause 
came I unto this Hour. Father glorify Thy name.’ A voice 
from Heaven replies, “ I have both glorified it and will glorify 
it again’’. Then Jesus says to those with Him, “ This voice 
came not because of mé, but for your sakes. Now is the judg- 
ment of this world: now shall the prince of this world be cast 
out. And I, if I be lifted up, will draw all men unto me. This 
He said signifying what death He should die ”’ (John xii. 20-33). 
So heinous and abhorrent was sin in the sight of God that even 
His own Son could not escape its desert when He assumes the 
sinner’s place. Yet so great was the love of God for the world 
that He sent Him to die for its redemption. To see Jesus is 
to see Him in the fearfulness of His sufferings for men, and in 
the glory of His grace and mercy to all who receive Him as 
their Redeemer. 

Though the Atonement is an act of God, and, for this 
reason, unfathomable in the depths of its wisdom and power, 
yet, as revealed, its saving benefits are perfectly intelligible. 
Such can be easily tested by faith. So accordant are these to 
human need that a more glorious salvation could not be con- 
ceived. ‘ It solves the problem how to justify the sinner without 
justifying his sin, and how to save him from legal penalty and 
yet save God from compromise and complicity with his guilt. i 
For mercy and judgment, naturally regarded as utterly irrecon- 
cilable, work indivisibly together at Christ’s Cross without loss 
or injury to either and with the same holy purpose of bringing 
glory to God and righteousness to the believer. It is the wonder 
of eternity. So the saved can sing equally of judgment and of 
mercy. ‘‘ What is judgment itself but mercy with a sterner 
aspect?’’ And what is mercy but judgment speaking peace to 

1A. T. Pierson, D.D. 
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the offender? The righteousness they unitedly offer through the 
magnifying of the Law and making it honourable is that of the 
obedience of Christ unto the death that He died, the doing 
nothing of Himself but always the things pleasing to the Father, 
because of His burning inextinguishable love for Him. It is 
the righteousness of God in Christ. Its designation as given is, 
“ The righteousness of God and our Saviour Jesus Christ ”’ 
(2 Pet. i. 1). 

To say that His righteousness is imputed, or reckoned, to 
Christ’s followers is but part of the truth: the righteousness also 
becomes verily their own by mystical union with Him through 
the indwelling of the Spirit. Since He died their death they die 
with Him, and rise together with Him to newness of life. He 
lives in them; they live by Him. He Himself is their life. How 
otherwise could His righteousness be theirs? “I am crucified 
with Christ. Nevertheless I live; yet not I but Christ liveth in 
me ”’ (Gal. ii. 20). Even thus He “ redeems the soul of His 
servants, and none of them that trust in Him shall be held 
guilty ” (Ps. xxxiv. 22, R.V. margin). “ For as by one man’s 
disobedience many were made sinners so by the obedience of 
one shall many be made righteous. . . . Where sin abounded 
grace did much more abound: that as sin reigned unto death, 
even so might grace reign through righteousness unto eternal 
life by Jesus Christ our Lord” (Rom. v. 19-21). The enmity 
of fallen man is slain. The sinner is reconciled to God. The 
once dead in trespasses and sins now sit together in heavenly 
places with Christ Jesus, clad in His glory, complete in Him. 

The sole conditions of this salvation are repentance and 
faith. The former implies sorrow for sin and confession of guilt 
with a turning to God for mercy through the saving work of 
Christ. The latter presupposes the renunciation of all self-merit 
with entire dependence on Christ to be saved by grace and 
grace alone. Immediately these conditions are sincerely met 
comes the tender voice of Divine comfort, saying, “ O Israel, 
thou hast destroyed thyself, but in Me is thine help. Where 
is any other that may save thee? ” (Hosea xiii. 9, 10). “‘ Whoso- 
ever shall call upon the Name of the Lord shall be saved” 
(Rom. x. 13). “I have blotted out thy transgressions, and as 
a thick cloud thy sins; return unto Me for I have redeemed 
thee ” (Isa. xliv. 22). “‘ 1 am Jehovah who exercise mercy, judg- 
ment, and righteousness in the earth, for in these things I delight, 

15 
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saith Jehovah” (Jer. ix. 24). “ Therefore will Jehovah wait 
that He may: be gracious unto thee, and, therefore, will He be 
exalted that He may have mercy upon you: for Jehovah is a 
God of judgment: blessed are all they who wait for Him” 
(Isa. xxx. 18). “* This is the heritage of the servants of the Lord, 
and their righteousness is of Me, saith the Lord ”’ (Isa. liv. 17). 
“* This is the record, that God hath given unto us eternal life and 
this life is in His Son. He that hath the Son hath life; and he 
that hath not the Son hath not life” (1 John v. 11, 12). “ Verily, 
verily I say unto you, he that heareth My word, and believeth 
on Him that sent Me hath everlasting life and shall not come 
into condemnation but is passed from death’ unto life” (John 


Vv. 24). 
IV 


The vision on the Mount of the honour and majesty of 
Jesus served in after days as a great determinative influence in 
the lives of the apostles. How much it interpreted for them! 
And how many of Christ’s sayings, dark and strange at the time 
of utterance, become plain by it afterwards! For instance, the 
assertion, “‘ I have power to lay down my life and power to take 
it again ’’, presented no difficulty to the mind after remembering 
His Divine effulgence. And in connectionwith the saying to 
Thomas, ‘‘ If ye had known me ye should have known my 
Father also’, how evident it was after the resurrection that 
having taken up His life again He was the fountain of life 
and none other than Jehovah and God as this apostle first 
confessed! They saw the King in His beauty high and lifted 
up and the whole earth was full of His glory. Just as Sinai 
left its indelible impress on Israel’s religious life, moulding 
thought, creating aspiration, and colouring all the writings of 
the prophets, so did this sublime manifestation, after the Cross 


and ascension, mightily affect the doctrine, the faith and lend | 


expressive colour to the language of the Twelve. No longer 
could the contradiction of sinners, official antagonism, or the 
enticements of the world move them, for, like the prophets, 
they, having seen the Lord, “‘ came out from His Presence with an 
awe upon them which never left them, and a strength of conviction 
which never deserted them, and a sense of God’s Presence with 
them, and a feeling of power no opposition could overcome’’.? 
1A. B. Davidson, D.D., Waiting Upon God, p. 167. 
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Their entire outlook is changed. The spiritual mind now 
entirely replaces the natural mind. The things of heaven take 
precedence over the things of earth. Henceforth the other world 
becomes very real and near; only a thin veil separates the seen 
from the unseen. The spell of earthly glory that once bound 
them is dispelled for ever in the realisation of the superior glory 
just beyond. Their conversation is of glory. Its subject is upper- 
most. When they preach the cross and resurrection it is to lead 
men to glory. If Jesus has visibly left them, invisibly He is ever 
at hand. His Spirit lives in them. His power continues theirs. 
The certainty of His imperishable love and of the hope of sharing 
His glory carries them forward over every obstacle until they 
see Him again face to face. 

And so it is with every follower of Jesus. They are trans- 
formed as they see Him—as they stand before the Cross. After 
the baptism at the Jordan Satan took Jesus up into an exceeding 
high mountain and showed Him all the Kingdoms of the world 
and the glory of them, and said to Him, “ All these things will 
I give Thee if Thou wilt fall down and worship me ’’. But this 
was a phantom glory of mere pomp and passing show, destitute 
of holiness and truth, empty, therefore, of everything pure and 
noble and of good report, which could only be won by way of 
the Cross, and the Son of man replies, “ Get thee behind me, 
Satan; thou shalt worship the Lord thy God, and Him only 
thou shalt serve ” (Matt. iv. 8-10). Face to face with the Cross, 
though its acceptance means pain and soul-travail untold, the 
world offers no attraction comparable to glorifying God and 
enjoying His good-pleasure. On the holy mount to which He 
is not led but of Himself ascends, He again stands in full view 
of the Cross, and, conversing with the Father concerning His 
holy will therein, He becomes transfigured by it. The lesson 
all need to learn. It is the acceptance of the Cross as seen in 
its bearing for the glory of God, and joyful obedience to His 
will that transfigures human life. It is the beholding of Jesus 
in His transcendent beauty as Saviour crucified and risen which 
transforms sinners into saints, and kills for ever the carnal 
worldly mind. The utmost that Satan can give fails to draw 
the Christian aside. ‘‘ The doctrine of the Cross and resurrec- 
tion understood and believed is the wondrous talisman which 
breaks all the spells of that most powerful enchantress ‘ the 
present evil world’, making what appears real and important 
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vanish into empty air, and what is unseen and unfelt assume a : 


distinct visibility and a palpable reality; making God and eter- 
nity burst on the soul in a resistless but delightful effulgence 
which overpowers the false lights of present and sensible things, 


and opens up a new and happier region in which the mind may | 


exert all its faculties, and the heart find enough to fill all its 
capacities of hope and enjoyment though continually enlarging 
for 

At Pentecost comes the time for the disciples to tell the 
vision of their Lord’s glory. Now they can tell it intelligently. 


Being His witnesses the Comforter, or spirit of truth, bears | 


witness with them of the glory of Christ’s atoning death, of His 
justifying righteousness and of His ascent to the Father. By 
means of this telling, or witness, the Spirit convicts the world 
in respect of sin, of righteousness, and of judgment. The three 
convictions parallel the three aspects of the Redeemer’s work, 
and the three corresponding steps of salvation. When He is 
presented to men in. His glory, will they hasten to Him for 
grace and mercy? Will they accept His proffered gift of righ- 
teousness? Will they receive the bestowal of the Holy Spirit? 
The inquiries sift the hearers. So the preaching of the Gospel 
acts as the moral touchstone of mankind, examining the hearts 
and reins of all to disclose whether the inclination is for or 
against salvation. According as the great decision is made so 
do men pass judgment on themselves. The verdict at the Day 
of Judgment shall simply be that which each one has already 
of himself decreed. They who come to Christ now and suffer 
with Him shall enter into His glory; they who now prefer the 
pleasures of an evil world and do not receive Him shall be shut 
out from His glory. 

Judgment, like salvation, has its past; present and future 
tenses. The world at the Cross has been judged, is being now 
judged by the Gospel, and shall be judged by The Man Christ 


Jesus. The Saviour and the Judge are one. He is Saviour 


through the redemption He wrought for man; He is Judge by 

virtue of having removed all excuse for continuing in sin. 

Whether past, present, or future each has its distinctive mani- 

festation of glory. The present glory is that of a display of 

grace and truth in the saving of sinners; the future glory, like 

the past, will be a visible revelation of the Presence of the 
1 The Epistle To The Romans, John Brown, D.D. 
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saviour end Judge eccompenied by the “ Then shall 


the righteous shine forth as the sun in the kingdom of their 
Father ” (Matt. xiii. 43). : 

Writers on the Trans ion usually dwell more on the 
contrast between the brightness of the glory on the mountain 
top and the darkness of the gloom on the plain beneath than 
on the close connection between the two scenes. A strong con- 
trast there certainly is, yet it should not be forgotten that the 
one is not without the other. If Jesus is seen above in His sacri- 
ficial glory as He confronts the Cross He is seen below in His 
saving glory as He delivers the oppressed from the thraldom of 
sin and Satan. The glory of the Transfiguration and the glory 
of the miracle essentially are one and the same. 

Which of the two scenes is the more attractive? Who are 
the more privileged, the three or the nine? Let theologians 
answer. What a fine-opportunity presents itself for the display 
of their dialectic powers! Is it better to speak of the glorious 
honour of the majesty of Christ or of His wondrous works? To 
talk of the glory of His kingdom or of His power? (cf. Ps. cxlv. 
5, 11). Do not mercy and th unite to flow as one indivisible 
stream? This much is plain: there is not a more comprehensive 
deed of mercy in the New Testament than the one which 
immediately follows the Transfiguration, nor one where Christ’s 
power is more marvellously exercised in the calling forth of 
faith from the obdurate human heart, and the casting out. of 
Satan from his usurped dominion over the lives of men. It 
opens up a vista of the Lord’s whole work on earth. Its con- 
sideration, for lack of space, must be left meantime. 


T. Torrance. 
Edinburgh. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 
THE HISTORIC MISSION OF JESUS? 


A new book by Professor C. J. Cadoux is always a pleasure to 
read, for those who disagree with him as well as for those who 
agree. He knows what he wants to say, and says it in language 
which we understand, no matter how much we may differ from 
him. He is a self-confessed Modernist—a “ Liberal” or 
“* Evangelical Modernist ”, he styles himself elsewhere—and he 
is not ashamed of his Modernism, nor does he hide it under 
a mass of verbiage which may be orthodox or heretical according 
to the preference of the reader. Liberal Modernism he explains 
as that attitude which makes truth and not tradition the test 
of orthodoxy. But this attitude is (we hope) shared by those 
who hold the point of view for the defence of which this 
Quarterly exists; the difference, no doubt, lies in our conception 
of what the relevant truth is. 
Of all Dr. Cadoux’s contributions to theological literature, 
none deals with a more important subject than the present 
work. He is disturbed by the lapse from historicism so marked 
in many recent approaches to the life and teaching of Jesus, 
and appeals for an unbiased and objective examination of the 
evidence. With this plea we agree. The impression we get 
from some recent works is that so long as we hold fast to the 
dogmatic truth of the Gospel, it does not matter whether it 
is historically true or not. But Christianity is so essentially 
linked with history that such an attitude goes far to undermine 
the whole basis of the Faith. We stand firmly on the Reformed 
ground that theology must rest on the true sense of Scripture, 
as that sense is uncovered by grammatico-historical exegesis, 
and understood by the illumination of the Holy Spirit who 
both speaks in the Word and witnesses inwardly in the heart. 
Dr. Cadoux, we feel, regrets the passing of the “ liberal 
1 The Historic Mission of Sesus : A constructive Re-examination of the Eschatological 


Teaching in the S ls. By Cecil John Cadoux. tterworth Press, London and 
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Jesus”. .This passing, however, is generally (and, we believe, 
rightly) attributed to the conviction that the “ liberal Jesus ” 
has proved inadequate to meet the need of men. But we agree 
with our author that the Jesus of the thorough-going eschatolo- 
gists and of the more radical form-critics is no more adequate. 
Whether the Jesus who emerges from the pages of his own book 
will prove much more adequate is a doubtful question. In 
examining “the relation between the teaching of Jesus (as 
reported by the Synoptists) and absolute truth ”’, he finds that 
“this teaching contains certain elements which are to all 
appearance incompatible with beliefs which we cannot help 
regarding—under the guidance of the Divine Spirit—as in- 
dubitably true ”’ (p. 338). We may ask by what criterion of 
“absolute truth ’’ we are to judge the teaching of Jesus, and 
how we can be sure that conclusions at variance with His teach- 
ing are to be ascribed to the Divine Spirit. In reply to these 
questions, we are told that we must “ judge Christ by Christ ” 
(p. 344). Thus, for example, we must judge His teaching on 
eternal punishment by His teaching on the Fatherhood of God. 
This we are prepared to do, remembering first that Jesus did 
not present God as the Father of all men indiscriminately (a 
fact which Dr. Cadoux seems to recognize, e.g., “ all righteous 
men are sons of God ”’, p. 103), secondly, that the Fatherhood 
of God is to be thought of in conjunction with His Sovereignty 
(Jesus “ betrays no consciousness of any inconsistency or ten- 
sion between the two concepts of Fatherhood and Kingship ”, 
p. 112), and thirdly, that while God has pledged His pardon 
to all who repent, we cannot rule out the possibility of some 
persisting irrevocably in impenitence. If Jesus were really mis- 
taken in this and other matters of spiritual importance, we can 
only observe that men and women are not likely to follow in 
matters where his accuracy cannot be tested a guide who proves 
fallible where his reliability can be tested. Those, however, who 
have found abundant reason, both in Scripture and in experience, 
to commit their way to our Lord as an unerring Guide, will 
not be put off by Dr. Cadoux’s paradoxical argument that a 
belief in His infallibility logically involves a similar belief in 
our own (p. 343). 

After an Introduction, the book is divided into four parts, 
(1) “ The Bringer of the Kingdom of God ”’, (2) ‘‘ The Nature 
and Presence of the Kingdom of God ”, (3) “The Future of 
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the Kingdom as first envisaged”, (4) “‘ The Future of the 
Kingdom as last envisaged ”, the whole being then summed 
up in a Conclusion. It is a weakness i in Dr. Cadoux’s exposition 
that he “ fails to utilize all the data of the problem” (a fault 
which he finds with others, p. 337), by paying so little atten- 
tion to the light thrown on his subject by the Fourth Gospel. 
He acknowledges its trustworthiness in representing Jesus as 
frequently attending the festivals at Jerusalem (p. 120), and 
allows that the Johannine chronology may plausibly be argued 
to be reliable (p. 189), but for the rest he concludes that “ it 
seems useless to try to discover real sayings of Jesus” in it 
(p. 13). In view of the recent trend towards increased confidence 
in the historicity of this Gospel, such a conclusion is unduly 
pessimistic, to say the least. We agree rather with the new Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, “that the mind of Jesus Himself was what 
the Fourth Gospel disclosed. . . . Let the Synoptists repeat for 
us as Closely as they can the very words He spoke; but let St. 
John tune our ears to hear them ” (words which echo Calvin’s 
_ remark that “ this Gospel is the key which opens the door to 
the understanding of the others”). As one of three arguments 
for the claim of the Matthaean version of the Lord’s Prayer 
to be considered more primitive than the Lukan, Dr. Cadoux 
adduces its “ parallelisms and generally-rhythmical structure ” 
(p. 166). But the very same argument has been employed, 
convincingly in its cumulative effect, notably by C. F. Burney, 
in support of the view that much of the Johannine discourse 
material may confidently be traced to Jesus Himself. Mr. G. R. 
Driver, in a critical review of Burney’s Aramaic Origin of the 
Fourth Gospel, goes so far as to find in these discourses the 
ipsissima verba of our Lord. Alongside the claims of historical 
research, a “ mere”’ philologist like the present reviewer may 
be allowed to stake a claim for philological evidence, while 
allowing that when the historians and philologists have said 
their say, the last word in these matters must lie with the Queen 
of the Sciences. The line of evidence referred to tends to con- 
firm the trustworthiness not only of the Fourth Gospel, but 
also (as Burney shows in The Poetry of our Lord) of the First, 
and particularly of the teaching contained in “ M ”’ (the material 
peculiar to this Gospel), which Dr. Cadoux is inclined to regard 
with suspicion. This “‘ Mj” material, we agree with Prof. B. S. 
Easton, should be regarded not as a separate source, but as 
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belonging to the same source as “ Q ” (the non-Markan material 
common to Matthew and Luke), to which Dr. Cadoux assigns 
high authority, wepecsting (rightly, we =) that we owe it 
to the Apostle M 

Yet, turning book after reading recent works 
on the Gospels, we are almost inclined to describe it as in some 
ways refreshingly conservative! Dr. Cadoux has taken the 
measure of Form Criticism, and finds the conclusions of some 
of its more radical exponents “ wholly unjustified ” (p. 8). He 
criticizes Prof. C. H. Dodd’s exclusively “ realized eschatology ”’, 
arguing rightly that the Kingdom of God in our Lord’s teaching 
has a future as well as a present aspect. On the other hand, 
we cannot follow him in the view he shares with Prof. T. W. 
Manson, that for Jesus “ the Son of man ” meant a community. 
No doubt, in Dan. vii. 13 “ one like unto a son of man ”’ cor- 
responds to “ the~ saints of the Most High ”’ as the beasts do 
to the world-empires, but our Lord concentrated the “‘ Son of 
man ” idea in Himself, just as He did that other O.T. com- 
munity-figure, the Isaianic Servant. Dr. Cadoux brings out the 
importance of Christ’s interpretation of the “ Son of man” in 
terms of the obedient Servant, and of our understanding His 
references to the Passion in the light of the “ Servant”’ prophecies. 
Yet he tries to minimize the element of vicarious sacrifice in 
these references (e.g., Mark x. 45; xiv. 24), whereas we have 
good grounds for believing that Jesus interpreted literally of 
Himself the words of Isa. liii. 6, where God is said to have 
caused “the iniquity of us all” to light upon His Servant. 
Such a sacrifice cannot be called unethical if its effect is to 
“make many righteous ’’ (Isa. lili, 11, R.V. mg.). 

We cannot accept the Professor’s contention that the story 
of the Virgin Birth originated in the early Christian interpreta- 
tion of Isa. vii. 14. The early Christians did not invent fulfil- 
ments of O.T. prophecy; being first acquainted with the events 
of the Gospel narrative, they searched the Scriptures for suit- 
able predictions of these. In dealing with the Resurrection of 
Christ, he emphasises the objectivity of the appearances, but 
does not connect them with the body that was laid in the tomb, 
preferring to interpret them in the light of the findings of 
psychic research. But the evidence of the empty tomb is earlier 
and stronger than he allows. 


He argues that in the earlier period of the Ministry Jesus 
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was more optimistic about the speedy establishment of the 
Kingdom than He was later. We do not think he has proved 
his case. He shows the relevance of the teaching of Jesus to 
the circumstances of His own day, and examines its implica- 
tions for our day. But the view which he supports, that the 
sayings contained in the Sermon on the Mount were addressed 
to the populace at large, and not to the disciples only, has been 
responsible for many fallacious inferences from these sayings. — 
In the course of some important observations on the relation of 
the Kingdom, as Jesus envisaged it, to Jews and Gentiles res- 
pectively, he doubts the historicity of the explicit directions for 
evangelising the Gentiles which the Gospels ascribe to Jesus. 
This doubt is based mainly on the attitude of the Palestinian 
Christians to the Pauline mission; but surely what they objected 
to was not the evangelisation of the Gentiles, but the refusal 
to impose Jewish ceremonial obligations on Gentile converts. 

In spite of many criticisms which we have to urge against 
this book, it contains many admirable features, and much that 
will be of profit to many readers. The Synoptic material is 
comprehensively surveyed and lucidly, if not always convincingly, 
expounded. There are shrewd criticisms of many extremist posi- 
tions, and several oditer dicta marked by sound commonsense. — 
But the Jesus of these pages falls short of the Christ of the 
historic Christian faith, who alone is able to meet the deepest 
need of men in this as in all other ages. Nor is belief in this 
Christ incompatible with historical evidence or with “a 
sionate love of truth for truth’s sake ’—one of the simple moral 
lessons which our author points out (p. 19) that we learn from 
Jesus; nor indeed could it be, for the question of the relation 
of His teachings to absolute truth is best answered in His own 
claim to be Himself the Truth. 

The book is copiously documented and indexed, and for 
the better following of the argument, each stage in it is briefly 
summarised. The proof-reading has been carefully done; ; 
“ Israelites ” is mis-spelt at the top of p. 307, and “ wisdom ”’ 
at the top of p. 344; the closing bracket of a parenthesis is 
omitted on p. 311, and (unless our eyes deceive us) a mun has 
been printed instead of a gime/ in the second note on p. 152. 

F. F. Bruce. 
University of Leeds. 
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FORGIVENESS AND RECONCILIATION: 


Tuts book is Dr. Taylor’s continuation and completion of his 
minute and devout investigations into the teaching of the New 
Testament on the Atonement, the preliminary stages of which 
are to be found in his recently published works, Jesus and His 
Sacrifice, and The Atonement in New Testament Teaching. It is 
a stimulating book and one that is well worth reading and 
that will reward the earnest and discriminating reader. It is 
largely exegetical, and one does not need to say that it is based 
upon the soundest scholarship. The titles of its six chapters 
are Forgiveness.’, Justification’’, “ Reconciliation’, Fellow- 
ship’’, “Sanctification’’, and “ Atonement”’. 

We can most heartily agree with Dr. Taylor when he 
says that “‘ one of the greatest needs of the Church to-day is 
first the study, and then the findings, of New Testament theology ; 
for when this. discipline i is accepted, a new grasp of the Gospel 
is gained, a truer piety is engendered, and a fresh enthusiasm 
for missionary and social enterprise is born” (p. xxiv). We 
can also cordially endorse a remark like this, that “‘ the inner 
meaning of Justification throws a strong light upon the poverty 
of our soteriological beliefs, and reveals the need for a doctrine 
of the Cross which provides an adequate basis for the justifying 
act of God” (p. 74). Over and over again, Dr. Taylor, with 
downright emphasis, lays stress on such facts as these, and 
we ought to be grateful to him for having so plainly and so 
unambiguously directed our attention to such vital matters. 

Most salutary is the strong and repeated emphasis which 
he lays on the fact that Justification is a far deeper and richer 
conception than that of mere forgiveness. “‘We must be bold 
enough”’, he writes, ‘‘ to draw the conclusion that for St. Paul 
the idea of ‘ being justified’ was a much richer conception 
than that of ‘being forgiven’, more adequate to express the 
ideas of God’s gracious action in restoring sinners to Himself 
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and of man’s standing with God as a redeemed personality ” 
(P- 35). 

But, this book is not faultless. Dr. Taylor’s exposition 
of Paul’s teaching on Justification is, perhaps, the best part 
of the book: it is, on the whole, excellent, being refreshingly 
positive and virile. But, it does not seem to be entirely con- 
sistent in its description of the part which faith plays in Justi- 
fication. In one place he states quite definitely that justifying 
faith cannot be “‘a ground of merit, since it derives both its 
existence and its character from the personal object and the 
divine activity in which it rests”’ (p. 65). Four pages farther 
on, he prints this sentence in italics: “‘ The righteousness springs 
| from faith as it is related to its object; the object gives it its character 
as the condition of righteousness.’’ Yet, a sentence or two later, 
he writes this: “‘ The believer is pronounced righteous because, 
in virtue of his faith resting upon the work of Christ, he really 
is righteous in mind and purpose, although not yet in achieve- 
ment.” Is that really Paul’s teaching ? Does that not come. 
perilously near to regarding faith as a “ground of merit”’, as 
being the germ of personal righteousness? Is that so very far 
removed from the Roman Catholic explanation which Dr. Tay- 
lor on p. 65 characterises as unsatisfactory, that man is made 
righteous by the infusion of divine grace? 

Dr. Warfield seems to come nearer to the mind of Paul 
when he says, more or less along the lines of the first two 
sentences quoted from Dr. Taylor but adhering more strictly 
to all their implications: “‘ The saving power of faith resides 
not in itself but in the Almighty Saviour on whom it rests. 
It is never on account of its formal nature as a psychic act 
that faith is conceived in Scripture to be saving—as if this 
frame of mind or attitude of heart itself were a virtue with 
claims on God for reward, or, at least, especially pleasing to 
Him (either in its nature or as an act of obedience), and thus 
predisposing Him to favour, or as if it brought the soul into 
an attitude of receptivity or of sympathy with God. It is not 
faith that saves, but faith in Jesus Christ. It is not, strictly, 
even faith in Christ that saves, but Christ that saves through 
faith. The saving power resides exclusively, not in the act of 
faith or the attitude of faith or the nature of faith, but in the 
Object of faith.” 

We see no reason for departing from the definition of 
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Justification that is given in the thirty-third answer of the 
Westminster Catechism. In spite of all Dr. Taylor’s objections 
to such an idea, we still believe that imputation is the heart and 
core of Justification, faith being simply the bond of union 
between the sinner and “‘ The Lord our Righteousness ”’. 

Dr. Taylor’s attitude on various critical questions will not 
win universal approval, as, for example, when he asserts that 
“to some degree the tradition has suffered corruption, notably in 
the narrative tradition of St. Matthew, the accounts of the 
nature-miracles, and details in the Resurrection-stories ” (p. xxii); 
or when he holds that “‘the phrase, * unto the remission of sins,’ 
is the Evangelist’s addition in Matt. xxvi. 28” (p. 14); or 
when he suggests on Luke’s part, occasionally, ‘‘ an imperfect 
grasp of Paulinism”’ (p. 41); or when he declares that Matt. 
xviii. 20 and Matt. xxviii. 20: “Lo, I am with you alway; 
even unto the end of the world,” are rightly explained by 
modern critics as ‘‘ Christian formations” (p. 162). Neither 
Dr. Taylor nor any other critic is infallible, and at such ponti- 
fical pronouncements many of us have learned to smile. 

One is not surprised to find Dr. Taylor repudiating the 
theory of verbal inspiration, although, like so many more of 
his school, in his minute exegesis of the words of the New 
Testament he seems often to come very near indeed to the 
kind of treatment of Scripture that would come naturally to 
one who believes whole-heartedly in verbal inspiration. 

One is not impressed by Dr. Taylor’s laborious attempt 
(pp. 112 and 113) to prove that our Lord taught the doctrine 
of the Universal Fatherhood of God. After quoting some 
verses from the Synoptics which certainly do not teach that 
_ doctrine, as Dr. Taylor suggests, he adds, in a footnote to p. 113 
these gratuitous and sadly short-sighted remarks: “ It is there- 
fore not a merit of the Fourth Gospel, but a severe limitation 
of its teaching, due to concentration upon a relatively few 
sublime themes, when it restricts the use of the name, Father, 
to Christ, uses the term réxva only of believers (John i. 12, 
xi. §2, 1 John iii. 1, 2, v. 2), and by implication denies its 
relevancy to others (cf. viii. 42).” Has this unintelligent and 
quite unnecessary pitting of the Synoptics against the Fourth 
Gospel not gone far enough ? There is no real contradiction 
between the Synoptics and the Fourth Gospel on this theme 
or on any other theme. If the words of John viii. 42 were 
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actually spoken by our Lord, which Dr. Taylor seems to deny, 
they shatter for ever, of course, the doctrine of the Universal 
Fatherhood. 

In Dr. Taylor’s treatment of Sanctification there are many 
intensely controversial points raised. He “ hesitates ’’ to affirm 
“sinless perfection here and now as essential to the Christian 
ideal’’, and then goes so far as to say that “ whilst in some 
cases the revealing hour of death may perfect the education 
of the soul, it is probable that for most men the discipline and 
insight of life beyond the grave are needed before we receive 
that sanctification without which no man shall see the Lord 
(Heb. xii. 14)” (p. 197). It is putting it mildly to say that 
a statement like the following is an exaggeration: “‘ For the 
most part it has been left to Catholic writers, Roman and 
Anglican, to the German Pietists, the Friends, and the Metho- 
dists to preserve for the Church the ideal of sanctification ”’ 
(p. 221). In most of these circles we encounter a sickly and 
anaemic type of piety the roots of which are not in a robust 
Evangelicalism. 

It is far too sweeping to affirm that, “‘ whatever may be 
the true explanation, the whole Church of Christ has suffered 
from the want of a doctrine of sanctification in the Lutheran 
and Reformed Communions”’ (p. 222). Is there no doctrine 
of sanctification in the Westminster Confession of Faith and 
in the Larger and Shorter Catechisms? If Dr. Taylor objects 
that the space given in these documents to that doctrine is 
meagre in comparison with the space given to other doctrines, 
one can quite fairly appeal to his own statement that “it is 
hardly to be expected that New Testament teaching on this 
question (Sanctification) will be as full as that which relates 
to forgiveness and reconciliation ”’ (p. 223), and one can quite 
validly argue that these Church Standards, in the restricted 
space which they allot to this doctrine, are only striving to 
be loyal to Scripture. Possibly, however, the type of theology 
which is embodied in these standards is the type contained in 
the “‘ outworn theological systems ’’ to which Dr. Taylor refers 
on page 80. 

The chief defect of this book is that, while it travels a 
considerable distance along the road to an adequate theory of 
the Atonement, it does not travel far enough. Dr. Taylor writes 
throughout on the Atonement with reverence and often with 
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profoundest insight, and he continually suggests most fruitful 
thoughts. He insists most strongly on the fact that the Atone- 
ment has a Godward, as well as a manward, direction in its 
range, although he summarily dismisses theories of substitu- 
tion and vicarious punishment, possibly, as being characteristic 
of “ outworn theological systems ’”’ (p. 245). Yet, he goes so 
far as to say that the New Testament “sees Christ making 
Himself one with sinners, loving them so deeply as to plunge 
into the very shadows of the divine judgment which rests upon 
sin’’, though he adds a little farther on that the language of 
verses like 2 Cor. v. 21 and Gal. ii. 13 is “ the language of 
hyperbole” (p. 250). It is just in verses like these that sub- 
stitution is taught most distinctly. Their language is strong, 
but not exaggerated ; it leads us to the very heart of the Atone- 
ment. “ Rabbi’’ Duncan used language that seems stronger, 
yet not really so, and language that is in entire harmony with 
that of Paul, when he said: “‘ It was Damnation, and He took 

| it lovingly.” 

Dr. Taylor admits that Paul “comes very near to the 
idea of substitution ”’ (p. 229). A significant admission | Our 
firm conviction is that Paul has travelled that short additional 
journey and that he rests in a wholehearted belief in the fact ° 


of substitution. 


“‘ Bearing shame and scoffing rude, 
In my place condemned He stood.” 


It would almost appear sometimes that Dr. Taylor’s mind 
oscillates between full belief in substitution and vicarious punish- 
ment, on the one hand, and on the other, hesitancy, owing 
to supposed difficulties, to go that length. On page 250, as 
stated above, he describes the language of 2 Cor. v. 21 and 
Gal. iii. 13 as that of hyperbole. And then, on page 252, he 
can write thus: “ There does not seem to me to be any good 
reason why we should hesitate to think of Christ as submitting 
to the judgment which overtakes human sin. On the contrary, 
by reason of the greatness of His love, the perfect purity of 
His life, and the relationship in which He believed Himself 
to stand to men, there are the best of reasons why we should 
recognize this supreme service as the measure of our debt to 
Himself.”” Has Dr. Taylor really pondered deeply enough the 
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